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SEE YOU AT THE “ROYAL” 
In this 
mean things 


Winter 


lorontonian ) 


Canada. could 


Royal 


are a 


greeting 
the 


you 


many 


Fair or even (if 
the Royal 
Theater! Less frequently, a Canadian 
might twig to the fact that a Royal 


Commission is in stately 


Alexandra 


progress. 
Two such august bodies are now 

working at the federal level. One. 

the “Gordon Commission,” is study- 


ing Canada’s future economic de- 
velopment, while the other is looking 
into Both 


to 


television broadcasting. 


are important to education, and 

adult education in particular. 
The Canadian collective mentality 

the fixed 


idea, which runs something like this. 


has. in past, exhibited a 


“Canada is a young country. We 


havent too many people and were 


just emerging from our pioneering 


phase. You mustn't expect too much 


the of 


generally. 


from us in way art, or edu- 
‘culture’ 
cant aflord it. and even if we could. 
dont know that it would be a 
GOOD THING. It might just upset 
efforts to make 


ahead in the 


cation. OF 


we 


sel ious 


to 


ouf;r sober. 


money and get 


world,’ 

The Gordon Commission. casually 
dealing in billions of dollars, against 
a staggering increase in population, 
makes it difficult to cling to our old 
Canadian obsession that 


“do all those 


we have to 


without” intangibles 








In Our Opinion 





We 





which add up to a civilized existence. 
(The Massey 
be noted, had none of the financial 
ammunition which the Gordon Com- 


Commission, it should 


mission is now so freely providing). 
his in our thinking 
has been brought out clearly in an 


inconsistency 


oral presentation to t''e Gordon Com- 
. K. Galbraith. 


rvard 


mission by Professor 
This 


nomist asks us point .jank what we 


distinguished eco- 
are going to do with all our money. 


\ prominent Canadian daily raps 
him smartly for mixing ethics with 
economics, but concedes, that “it will 
be indeed unfortunate if it is in 
late to make the tech- 
scientists much in 


demand as familiar with the relevant 


reality too 


nicians and sO 


principles of humanism as they are 
with their slide rules. their spectros- 
copic microscopes and the modern 


techniques of massive finance jn 


industry 


It looks as if this might be a good 
time for the adult educators to stop 
hanging wistfully around the fringes 
of our economy. What if they stepped 
briskly into the center of things, and 
pointed out that the said Canadian 
economy can very well support their 
services and what is more. needs 


them urgently? 


Television, in particular, is a 


service which only wealth can sup- 


port. The question is, “Who is going 
to pay?” In view of the astronomical 





costs, only commercial advertising, 
government, or perhaps the great 
foundations, have the kind of money 
to afford much in the television line. 
So it appears likely that there will 
be a wedding of interests between 
government and advertising, as there 
has been in radio broadcasting. But 
again, it is the job of adult education 
to see that neither colossus crowds 


out the truly educational program. 


And it will be a much tougher task 


Nora Bateson 


R. Milton J. then 
library adviser to the Carnegie 
librarian of the 
Public Library, 
Edward Island in 


Ferguson, 


and 
N.Y. 


Prince 


Corporation 
Brooklyn, 
visited 
1934. 
the 
Demonstration. He 
the 


It was in the second vear of 


three-year Carnegie Library 


wrote in his 
the 


Foreword to Report on 


Demonstration: 

“My visit to Prince Edward Island 
was both happy and _ strenuous 
Where shall I ever again witness 
such good, clear speaking as was 
offered at the opening of the Wel- 
lington Branch? Who can show me 
another small woman with the 
courage and infelligence of the 
Director of this demonstration? The 
thing was well done. And its ex- 
ample will spread to other parts of 
the Dominion of Canada eager to 
profit by a modern device of popular 
importance.” 
Prince Edward regional 

libraries made an impact in and be- 
yond Canada. That “small woman”, 
Nora Bateson, died in Prestatyn, 
North Wales, on January 6, 1956. 

\ graduate of Manchester 

and later of the Pratt Insti- 


School. Nora Bateson’s 


Island's 


LU ni- 
versity 
tute Library 


than it was in the radio pioneering 
era. More money is at stake and the 
medium itself packs an even greatet 


wallop. 


If we adult educators don't bother 
to turn up, we won't find much con- 
solation in our occupational obses- 
that 


over anyway 


sion were invariably passed 
when the big money 


is given out. 


See you at the Royal. 


first pioneering library job was in 
the Fraser Valley Union Library 
with Helen Gordon Stewart. 
1933-1936 she was 
Carnegie Library 
Prince 


From 
director of the 
Demonstration in 
Her affec- 
tion and esteem for the people of 
Prince Edward Island were deep and 
were returned. 


Edward Island. 


It was part of her 
quality that she had so much respect 
for individual readers, for the fisher- 


man who wanted to build a _ boat 


“with line, and style and beauty”, 


for the farm women 
with books on “Creative 
trying to evolve new 


wrestled 
Design” 
patterns for 


who 


their hooked rugs, for the enterpris- 


ing fox-farmer who also wrestled 
with a scientific treatise on genetics 

in the hope that it would yield 
some new light on the breeding of 
foxes. 


Miss 


significance of 


early 
the 


movement in 


Bateson the 


growing adult 


caught 


Prince 
Mari- 
time Provinces and co-operated in 
Part. at least. of its 


education 
Kdward Island and the other 


its program. 
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of 
M. 


ot. 


the work 
Dr. M. 


effervescent 


inspiration came trom 


Dr. J. j. Tompkins, 
Cody and__—itthe 
Francis Xavier Extension 
\ of 
operation was a pamphlet published 
by that Extension Department: Why 
not a Co-operative Library? by Rev. 
J. J. Tompkins. LL.D.. and Miss Nora 
Bateson. M.A. 
The Case 


authors stated: 


Depart- 


ment. by-product this co- 


In a final publica- 


tion. of Nova Scotia, the 


“A good library service in Nova 
Scotia would mean the establish- 
ment of about ten regional libraries 
One section, at least, of the province 
seems ripe for such—the County of 
Cape Breton os 


In 1937. Miss for 


the government a survey of library 


Bateson made 
conditions and needs in Nova Scotia. 
to the 
Vova Scotia, 


In his foreword published 


ol Dr. 


Munro wrote in January. 


Library 
Henry 
1938: 


Survey 


‘In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Education and its officials, 
Miss Bateson visited many parts of 
the province delivering addresses in 
which the purpose, scope and organ- 
ization of regional libraries were set 
forth She particularly explained 
the nature of library service as an 
effective instrument in adult educa- 
tion, bringing those who use it into 
touch with the wide, almost limitless, 
world of books. In her report now 
published, Miss Bateson sets forth 
the results of her visit and makes 
certain recommendations, all of 
which are here submitted for the 
consideration of citizens interested in 
the adoption of a library policy for 
the province With the splendid 
example of a regional library in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
it is confidently expected will not for 
long lag behind.” 


By Miss 
Nova as 


1939. 


™ otia 


in 
the 


Bateson was 


of 


Director 


24: 


Libraries Commission. 
MacDonald, who 
introduced the legislation she had 


Regional 
Premier Angus L. 
drawn up, earned these headlines in 
the Halifax 


makes 


newspaper: “Premier 
Plea for Re- 
Miss Bateson and 
Dr. Tompkins, one of the members 


Impassioned 


gional Libraries’. 


of the Regional Libraries Commis- 
the 
Corporation a grant of $50,000 to 


sion, secured from Carnegie 
help buy the books for the regional 


libraries of Nova Scotia. 


With typical energy, Miss Bateson 
off 
much tougher 
of the 
councils of the province. She suc- 
that it looked if 
the establishment of the first regional 
library was imminent. After the 
fall of France. Miss Bate- 
son's work was halted when the Nova 
Scotia that 


be 


started to win the interest and, 


a job, the financial 


support county and urban 


ceeded sO well as 


however. 


Government decided no 


regional libraries should estab- 


lished at such a critical point in the 


war. So she put her great energies 


into establishing a regional library 
for the 
funds supplied by Canadian Legion 
War Services. During the last year 
of the Miss Bateson 
Jamaica making a study of library 
the British 


service armed forces with 


war. was in 


conditions and needs for 


Council. 


Miss for 


years on the American Library 


Bateson served many 
ating 
Board. 
of the Canadian 
of the 
Association, she 


beliefs 


Canadian 


ciation’s Library Extension 


An 


Library 


active member 


Council, precursor 
Canadian Library 


expressed her (and 


of 


own 


those many librarians 


2 
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in a pamphlet, Rural Canada Needs 
Libraries, published by the Council 
in 1944. At that time, 95 per cent 
of rural Canada had no_ public 
library service and only 58 per cent 
of Canadians living in towns and 
villages had libraries. 

Nora Bateson’s last creative work 
for libraries was the establishment of 
the New Zealand Library School. 
Always an educator, and for a short 
time in the early 1930's a teacher at 
McGill University Library School. 
she brought to New Zealand her 
wide and rare range of experience, 
her great knowledge of books, and 
her crusading zeal. 

Although in the few years she 
worked in large libraries in the 
United States (in the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore and the 
Detroit Public Library) she made a 
rich contribution, it was in her 
extension work in Canada, in British 
Columbia, in Prince Edward Island, 
and in Nova Scotia, that she laid 
the foundations for later library 
development. Here her greal abili- 
ties found a worthy challenge and 
she was most in her element. 

What she said, what she wrote. 
what quantities of hard work she did 
were all stamped with her special 
mark. It came partly from her inte- 
grity and intensity, from the fire of 
her spirit and her swift, active mind 
She inspired younger librarians with 
her zeal, and for many of them she 
became an almost legendary figure. 
\ poet called her “a flaming sword.” 
Those of us on whom she left het 
mark can set ourselves no higher 
standard than what she expected 
of us. We are forever in her debt. 

MARION GILROY. 
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Showcase For The Nation 


F. J. Alcock 


Young visitors, National Museum of Canada 


NX Q, the line-up of eager children 
~ 


isn't waiting for the Saturday 
afternoon show. They are hoping that 
the great doors of Canada’s National 
Museum will open soon on the 
wonderland inside. There are all sorts 
of fascinating things to see from 
rocks, to 
Eskimos, with plenty thrown in bet- 


lucky 


country 


birds. to Indians and 


ween. These youngsters can 


“see” their taking shape. 


instead of merely reading about it 


books. 


in their 


HIISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The National Museum of Canada 
may be said to date from 1841 when 
at the first session of the first United 


Parliament of Lowe1 


{ ppet and 
Canada it was resolved “that a sum 
of money not exceeding one thousand 
five hundred pounds sterling be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
probable expenses in causing a 
Geological Survey of the Province of 
Canada”. In the following 
William 

Logan. who had been born in Mon- 


had 


out geological investigations in Great 


year a 


noted scientist. Edmond 


treal and studied and carried 
Britain, was appointed to undertake 
this work. The instructions given to 
Director of this first 


governmental scientific department in 


him as the 


the Federal service was to make maps 


and gather information about the 
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country’s mineral and other resources. 
In addition he was to collect speci- 
mens to illustrate these. or in other 


words to begin a natural history 
museum. 

The original sum voted was soon 
exhausted but Logan’s results were 
recognized as being so important that 
the Survey was placed on a permanent 
and the staff His 


eflorts to advertise Canada’s re- 


basis increased. 
sources abroad were also noteworthy. 
His exhibit of Canadian minerals at 
the 185] 
high praise and a medal from Prince 
Albert, the President of the 
Another exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition won the 

Gold Medal of Honor. Logan also 
personally received from the Em- 
Napoleon Ill the cross of 
Honor when 
(Jueen Victoria visited the Exposition 


Exhibition in London won 


Com- 


mittee. 1855 


Grand 


peror 


the Legion of and 


he had the privilege of explaining 
the exhibit to her and shortly after- 
wards she summoned him to Windsor 
and knighted him. 

Under 


Alfred R. C. 


Logan’s successor, Dr. 
Selwyn, the Geological 
Survey moved in 1880 from Montreal 
to Ottawa, the Museum’s collections 
filling some two thousand barrels and 
large boxes. The third director 
Dr. G. M. another of 


Canada’s outstanding geologists. He 


was 
Dawson. 


was, however, almost equally attracted 
to anthropology and the Museum's 
interest in our 
and the 


Indians and Eskimos 
extensive collections 
dealing with this field of research 
began with him. 


very 


became 

that the field 
could not be expec ted to be specialists 
in all phases of natural science, and 


It gradually recognized, 


however, geologists 


with the securing of a new 
building. the 


Museum. 


large 
Victoria Memorial 


which the 


moved in 1910. the museum functions 


into Survey 
were greatly expanded and specialists 
other than 
botany, zoology, archae- 


in branches of science 
geology, 
ology and ethnology, were added to 
the staff with museum assistants, pre- 
parators, etc. In 1920 these functions 
of the Survey were separated from 
the purely geological activities and 
placed under the charge of Dr. Wil- 
liam McInnes as Director of the 
Victoria Memorial Museum. In 1927 
this name 
National 


former 


ri hanged to the 
The 


still re- 


Ww as 
Museum of Canada. 
name, however, is 
to the actual stone 


tained to refer 


which head- 
for the 
the Geological 


National 


structure serves as 

National 

Survey. 
The 


institutions hope soon to have new 


quarters Museum. 
and the 
Gallery. latter two 
buildings of their own. leaving the 
whole of the Victoria 


building for museum purposes. 


Memorial 


ACTIVITIES 

The two main fields of activity of 
the Museum include research and 
education, though the two to a con- 
siderable degree overlap. In con- 
nection with the former, field parties 
are at work each summer to a number 
of fifteen to investigating 
various problems and adding to the 
museum's For 


example, in ornithology field studies 


twenty. 
extensive collections. 


are made to find out what species of 


birds occur, what is their range, 
where they breed, and how an indi- 
vidual species varies from one part 
of the country to another, etc. A map 
is kept showing the range of each 


species and over 40,000 bird speci- 
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for 


ove! 


study. 
20.000 
specimens of Canadian mammals and 
of 


aquatic 


mens are available 


Similarly there are 


also extensive collections am- 


phibians, reptiles and in- 
vertebrates. Studies are also made on 
the flora of Canada and the mounted 


specimens of Canadian plants in the 


Herbarium amount to approximately 


a quarter of a million. 
The study of fossil 


another important phase of National 


vertebrates is 


Museum investigation. Parties are at 
work field 


Canada searching for the skeletal re- 


every season in western 
mains of ancient reptiles, mammals, 


etc. which are not only interesting 
but of 
geologically in working out the age 
and relations of rock formations. 
These must first be 
then from the rock 
they and shipped 
Museum 


scientifically are also value 


fossils located. 


freed 


occul 


which 
to the 
for preparation 


for 


laboratory 
lor mounting as exhibits, and 
scientific description. 


As 


pology and the study of our native 


already mentioned. anthro- 


races forms a most important branch 
of the 


ation about our Indians and Eskimos 


VMuseum’s activities, Inform- 


can be gathered in two ways. First 
by actually digging sites where arti- 
facts such as stone scrapers and 
weapons, bits of pottery, etc. occur, a 
great deal can be learned about the 
culture of the people who left these 
remains and often the same sites will 
yield a series of cultures one above 
another from which the occupational 
history can be inferred. In addition 
to this 


second 


method, 
to 
ethnological, consists in studying and 


archaeological a 


commonly referred 


as 
recording, in notes and on tape, folk- 


} 


lore, folksongs, traditions. etc. of our 
Indians today, material which has 
been passed down through many 
generations which when studied and 
correlated supplements the story told 
by archaeology. These ethnological 
studies have been extended to some 
of our Canadian people of European 
origin, particularly those of French 
Canada and a wealth of valuable in- 
formation has been preserved. The 
museum is thus a repository for both 
material and information available 
for study not only by its own scienti 
fic staff but also by other qualified 


persons who wish to make use of it. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 
The 


Viuseum may 


ef the 


considered under a 


educational work 
be 
series of phases; exhibits, publica- 
tions, photographs, visual aids, lec- 
children’s corre- 


tures, programs, 


spondence, etc. 


EXHIBITS 

The word “Museum” immediately 
suggests exhibits to illustrate in an 
the 


with 


interesting and instructive 
fields 
which the museum is concerned. The 


National of 


rocks, minerals, and fossils, particu- 


way 


various and subjects 


Museum has exhibits 


larly fossil vertebrates: birds, mam- 
trees, plants, insects; 


Eskimo 


The interest taken in these is shown 


mals, reptiles; 


and Indian and relics, ete. 


by the fact that it is not uncommon 
to have over a thousand visitors in 
a single day. 

Conducted tours both for city and 
out-of-town groups are a regular ser- 
the 
months bus loads of children come 


vice. Particularly in spring 


from as far away as northern Ontario 


and New York State to take advan- 
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tage of them. Options are given as 
to whether the whole time should be 
devoted to a partic ular type of ex 
hibit such as those illustrating our 
aboriginal people or whether a more 
tour of the 
is preferred. 


cursory whole 


museum 
During the school 
thei 
Thursday afternoon to 
the exhibits. As in most 
lack of limits the 


material that can 


classes 


months teachers bring 
every study 
museums 
space amount ol 
Stored 
wealth 
of material which it is hoped to be 


be shown 
away in other buildings is a 
made available for display in the not 


too distant future 


PUBLICATIONS 

The Publications of the Nationai 
Viuseum Annual Reports. 
Museum Bulletins and special contri 
tions. The first of these covers thi 
activities of the Museum for the pal 
ticular 


liv lude 


fiscal 


Veal concerned and ith 


addition a short 


results of 


number of papers 


describing the research 
projects carried out by members of 
the Museum staff. The bulletins ar: 
as a rule volumes covering the result 
than work. 
These now number over one hundred 
and forty 


otf more one season s 


and in turn are of two 
types, volumes written primarily for 
the specialist and others of a more 
general character summarizing for 
the general 


alike the 


years of study. Examples of the latter 


workers and specialist 


information collected over 


type include Taverner’s Birds oj 


Canada, Jenness’ Indians of Canada, 


Poles 
Illustrated in 


Barbeau’s Totem Haida 
VU yths {rgellite Carv- 


ings. Special papers, usually shorter 
than 


and 


most bulletins. cover a wide 


variety of subjects, and leaflets on 


Indians. animals. rocks, etc.. are also 


available. The Museum maintains an 


exchange of its publications with 


other natural history museums and 


institutions in many parts of the 
world and has built up an extensive 
library. A 
logue of its publications and mimeo- 
graphed sheets of those more par- 


ticularly 


research classified cata- 


concerned with the educa- 


tional work are available on request 


LECTURES 

Lectures for children and for adults 
form part of the educational work of 
the Museum. For 
children’s 


over torty years 
heen 


his 


illustrated 


programs have 
offered on Saturday mornings. 
Is commonly an iddress 
with 


motion pictures 


followed by 
chil 


and a 


slides and 
One group of 
9.45 a.m. 
11.00 a.m. The 


include geography. 


lantern 
dren Comes for 
second for subjects 
natural history 


ethnology. history et and com 


monly at the two lectures there are 
over one thousand children ranging 
in age from seven years up 

On Wednesday evenings there are 
adults. Some of the 


speakers are from Ottawa and others 


lectures for 
are from outside points. An attempt 
is made to maintain a balanced pro 
sub 


of scientific and cultural 


The 


capacity 


gram 
with 
The 
made 
available to other organizations for 


jects. series is popular 


usually audiences. 


museum auditorium is also 
similar programs. 
Television has also been used with 


work of the 
Museum before a wide public. 


success to bring the 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Museum supplies at nominal 
charge photographs on anthropologi- 





cal and natural history subjects to 


writers. teachers. and research stu- 


The amount of material 


added 


the members of the field staff whose 


dents. etc. 


available is to each year by 
activities extend from coast to coast 


and far north to the Arctic. 


VISUAL AIDS 
Material is also available for loan 
to schools and other groups, such as 
mounted mammals and birds in 
specially prepared boxes. For out of 
town requests transportation charges 
are paid one way. Lantern slides are 
also loaned for lectures and also a 
number of motion picture films on a 
variety of natural history subjects. 
With the 
National Film 


Museum prepares 


co-operation of the 
Board. the National 
film strips on 


The Websters of 


(Contributed in 
the Webster's 
Oo] the Neu 


appreciation of 


work by the curators 


Brunswick Museum.) 


667. AMOUS 


returns to home town in New 


Canadian surgeon 


Brunswick.” Many a_ busy 
professional man dreams of retire- 
ment in the small place where ke 
grew up. But few men, after a life- 


time of achievements outside their 
own country, retrace the path. Nor 
do they often make for 
a new and sharply different career 


old. Dr. 


themselves 
after relinquishing the 
Webster was an exception. 

Dr. John 
C.M.G.. 


Webster. 
Alice Lusk 


Clarence 


and his wife Dr. 


various phases of the subjects in 
which it is interested such as flowers, 
birds, mammals, reptiles, fossil ver- 
tebrates. Indian life and culture, etc. 
Distribution of these film strips is 
done by the National Film Board. 
They have proved to be very popular. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Still another phase of the work in- 
cludes the identification of specimens, 
answers to questions on a great 
variety of subjects sent in from all 
parts of Canada and personal help 
in the selection of publications, photo- 
graphs, etc. Being not merely an 
Ottawa institution but a national one, 
the aim is to serve the whole country 
as much as possible through corre- 
travel- 


spondence e, public ations and 


ling exhibits. 


Shediac 


Webster 


unique both for their contributions 


may well be considered 
to Canadian culture and for the part 
they played in fostering a pride in 
Canada as a nation in the hearts of 
both 


liberally of their time and substance 


her people. They contributed 


to interests which — though they may 


have started as hobbies, his in 
and 
the 


in time be- 


history, particularly Canadian 


Maritime history. and hers in 
fine and applied arts 
came absorbing and dedicated mis- 
the 


credit for the awakened and growing 


sions. \ considerable share of 
interest in these fields in New Bruns- 
wick. Dr. Webster's native province, 


must go to him and to his wife. 
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John Clarence Webster, C.M.G 


THE HISTORIAN 
Dr. Webster 
surgeon and a justly famed professor 
the of 
McGill and Chicago. but it is only to 


was an eminent 


at universities Edinburgh, 


his eminence as a historian that we 
shall He 


medical career in 1920 but his retire- 


refer here. terminated his 


ment was not so much an ending as 
He took 
in his birthplace, Shediac, 
New Brunwick, 
maining years to awakening in his 


fellow 


among his neighbors in his native 


a new beginning. up re- 


sidenc - 
and devoted his re- 
Canadians, and especially 
province, an interest in their history, 


their origins and their forebears. 


His eariy interest in history evinced 
by an 1897 publication on Major- 
General James Wolfe, now underwent 
a new flowering. With the same vigor 
had raised him to such 


which a 


2 


position of distinction in his chosen 
profession he now undertook to un- 
earth some of the many incidents in 
New Brunswick's history which had 
been overlooked or neglected by local 
historians. During the 1920s he spent 
nearly every winter in England and 
France the 


museums and galleries. The research 


studying in archives, 
for several of his books was done at 
this time and letters and documents 
the 


He was also collect- 


were discovered which formed 
basis for others. 
ing Canadian historical prints and 
pictures and many of the most im- 
and 


His 


early love for General Wolfe was not 


portant items were discovered 


purchased during this period. 


forgotten and a notable series of pic- 
tures referring to the Seven Years’ 
War and the siege and capture of 
(Quebec became a central part of his 
collection. 


THE AUTHOR 

Dr. Webster's career as an author 
was also divided into two distinct 
phases. His medical writings which 
the 


were numerous and 


do not concern present paper 


very important 
after his 


publica- 


followed 
fifty 


tions of a historical nature 


and these were 


retirement by nearly 
articles, 
full-length books. The 
earliest of his larger works, The 
Forts of Chignecto, is the story of 


papers and 


the struggle between the French and 
the English the 
century narrow 


in 
this 
between 


mid-eighteenth 
boundary 
New 

This 


region had a special interest for Dr. 


in 
area present - day 


Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Webster as his home and birthplace 


was so close. 


The husband and wife worked to- 
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gether to produce several of these 
historical works. Mrs. Webster had 
an excellent knowledge of the French 
translated many 
manuscripts which her husband later 
edited and published. The first of 
these Diereville’s Relation du 
Voyage du Port Royal de L’ Acadie 
ou de La Nouvelle France. This work 


language and she 


Was 


was written in the somewhat archaic 
French of 1691 and its translation 
took the greater part of the year 1932. 
It came out as one of the publications 
of The Champlain Society in 1933. 
{cadia at the End of the \ith Cen- 
tury, which was issued in 1934 as the 
first publication of the New Bruns- 
wick Museum. was another joint 
effort. For this Mrs. Webster trans- 
lated letters, reports and journals of 
Villebon, the Acadia, 
who had forts at Saint John and on 
the St. John River at this period. 


governor of 


From these two examples we see the 
W ebster ’s 


obtained the 


basic nature of Dr. 


writings. He yreatest 
satisfaction when he could put such 
rare items in printed form where all 


who would could read them. 


PUBLIC RECOGNITION 
Many honors 


Dr. Webster in 


work as an historian but perhaps the 


were conferred on 


recognition of his 
two things which gave him the 
greatest satisfaction were his appoint- 
ment to the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada of which he 
became a member in 1923 and served 
as chairman from 1943 to 1950, and 
his election as president of the Cana- 
1932. 


dian Historical Association in 


The associations and new friendships 


which these appointments afforded 
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Dr. Alice Lusk Webster 


his 


which had previously tended to be 


extended historical interests. 


regional. to the national level. 


Of all the activities of the Histori 
Sites Board — the 
establishment of the National His- 
Parks Museums at Fort 
Beauséjour and Louisbourg were of 
him. He 
with infee- 
had he 
realities. made great contribu- 
hoth 


much 


and Monuments 


fori and 


the greatest interest to 
worked unceasingly and 
tious enthusiasm until they 
come 
tions to and 


MmuUuseuTns., pur- 


chased additional land which 
he gave to the Government of Cana- 
da to enlarge the Beaus¢jour Park. 
It was very fitting that the new wing 
added to the Beauséjour Museum in 


1948 should bear his name. 


Dr. Webster's illustrated historical 
lectures were justly famous at this 


had series of lantern 


period. He 





slides specially made, many of them 
photographs of famous pictures in 
his own 


collection. to illustrate the 


Wolfe. and 


Chignecto. He presented his lectures 


stories of Louisbourg 
to many audiences in the Maritimes 
and also in other parts of Canada 
especially when he was president of 


the Canadian Historical Association. 


NEW BRUNSWICK MUSEUM 
When Dr. Webster 


group of influential 


that a 
were 


found 
citizens 
interested in the establishment of a 


New Bruns- 


movement his 


provincial museum in 
wick he 


wholehearted support and promised 


gave the 


to bequeath his Canadiana collection 
to such a museum if it were located 
in Saint John. 


a reality, being completed in 1932 


The museum became 


and formally opened by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, in 1934. Dr. Webster's 
Pictorial Collection 


installed in 


Canadiana was 


immediately one of the 


galleries. 
Dr. Webster that 


the public museum could play a vital 


was convinced 


role in education. He was. perhaps, 


more interested in 


and 
influencing adults than in the formal 


educating 


schooling of children but he felt that 
good pictorial records could be very 
important and appealing for those 
of all ages who have any historical 
instinct or imagination. He deplored 
the fact 
pictorial representations of historic 
tried to 
interest the public in the necessity 


that Canada is so poor in 


events and personages and 


of providing schools and colleges 


with collections of reproductions of 


paintings relating to British and 


French history 
small number of Canadian reproduc- 


to supplement the 


tions available. 


Dr. Webster continued to add to 
his pictorial collection after it was 
New Brunswick 
Museum until at his death it included 
6.000 
of outstanding importance such as 
the Death of Wolfe, by James Barry. 
a replica of the Death of Wolfe by 
Benjamin West, Copley’s portrait of 
Sir Brook Watson, the Cockburn 
prints of Niagara Falls and the out- 


placed in the 


more than items. Some are 


standing series of Chesapeake and 
Shannon prints. 


His Canadiana Library which was 
kept in his residence at Shediac was 
transferred to the Museum about ten 
vears later. Among the several 
thousands of volumes covering the 


broad fields of Canada’s history are 


several unique items. Early editions 


of the writings of Champlain, Lescar- 


bot. what 


and Denys are here and 
was most precious in the eves of Dr. 
Webster. General Wolfe's 


annotated copy of the 
Vilitary Discipline. 


Dr. Webster 
Department of Canadian History as 
New 


wick Museum and installed a curator 


personal 


Vanual of 


also established a 


a separate unit in the Bruns- 


to care for his collections and all 
other historical material and to bring 
to fruition in this Province his con- 
cept of historical education. To pro- 
vide the sinew for the fulfilment of 
his vision, he established the Webster 
Museum Foundation as an endow- 
ment for this department and the Art 
which was his 


Department wife's 


chief center of interest. 





FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

Mrs. Webster had a lifelong in- 
terest in fine and applied arts and 
was just as keen in promoting a 
greater national appreciation of the 
arts as her husband was in the his- 
torical field. She took delight in en- 
couraging promising artists and 
craftsmen and both she and her hus- 
band bought their works and en- 
couraged others to do the same in 
that they 


tion and contribute to a truly Cana- 


order might win recogni- 
dian culture. 

insistence that one 
New 
was set aside in 
crafts. The 


sembled here was selected so that it 


It was at her 
Brunswick 
1935 for 


material as- 


gallery in the new 
Museum 
arts and 
would illustrate the cultural history 
of other races and promote an under- 
contributions to 


standing of their 


civilization. Ancient Egypt, China, 
Greece and Rome are represented as 
The 


incomplete but the 


well as mediaeval Europe. 
sequences are 
significant stages in the evolution of 
the useful arts are well illustrated. 
Mrs. Webster also established an 
Art Department in the Museum for 
the active promotion of art and art 
Prov- 


appreciation throughout the 


ince. This department possesses a 
representative collection of the paint- 
ings and drawings of New Brunwick 
artists, and, for circulation to schools. 
libraries and other institutions, large 
color reproductions, silk screen prints 
Her out- 
standing contribution to this depart- 


and travel posters. most 
ment is a collection of several thou- 
sand color reproductions of paintings 
other works of art 


assembled 


and which she 


over a period of many 


years. 


These are mounted on light 


backs with transparent cellulose ace- 
tate fronts for easy mailing and are 
available to art classes throughout 
New Brunswick. 

She was very much aware of the 
advantage of introducing children to 
art at an early age and sponsored art 
New Brunswick 
Museum which have been continued 


classes at the 


for many years with very gratifying 
results. 

Mrs. Webster also provided for the 
Museum the nucleus of an Art Refer- 
ence Library which has been growing 
steadily since her death. This is with- 
out doubt the most comprehensive 
library on this subject in the Mari- 
times. 

The 


Canadians 


these 
will 


work which two great 


started continue to 
grow in importance. They chose well 
when they decided to combine their 
activities with those of a permanent 
governmental institution and to en- 
Webster 
Foundation to which reference has 


How well Dr. Webster 


realized the potentials of a museum 


dow it with the Museum 


been made. 


in shaping a way of life may be 
judged from the following quotation 
from one of his works published some 
sixteen years ago. 

“The utilization of our Museums for 
educational and cultural purposes now 
so well-established in Europe and the 
United States has just commenced in 
Canada. Through co-operative action 
among them, their advantages may be 
brought to a large number of our 
population. Among these advantages 
are the pleasure afforded by works of 
art, the stimulation of the imagination 
of those who are made to associate im- 
portant events and personages with 
districts familiar to them, and the 
awakening of new pride in Canada 
through visualization of many great 
events in our wonderful past which 
have marked our progress as a nation.” 
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First Things First 


Guy Henson 


— are we doing to support 
the arts in Nova Scotia? What 
have the arts for 


the people of Nova Scotia? Does 
much of the current talk about 


spec ial meaning 
pro- 
jects for national development in the 
to building a 
front for 


add up cultural 


arts 
false 


our relative poverty in this regard? 


Canada. concealing 


Do we get down to the real job of 


meeting the interests of people in 
every neighborhood, by helping them 
to enjoy the arts through self-expres- 
sion. creation, and appreciation / Do 
vital 


we concentrate 0o a pro- 


gram, administered by well-paid 
leaders with fine talents and a sense 
of mission?’ And do we provide them 


with tools adequate for the job? 


Phe 


necessarily 


answer to the question 1s. 


somewhat fragmentary. 
but it is intended to describe the ap- 
Adult Education Di- 


arts in Nova Scotia and 


proach of the 
vision to the 
a general idea of their finan- 


( ial support 


NOVA SCOTIA’S RECORD IN THE ARTS 


Forum bull 
support for the 


In a recent Citizens 


tin on government 
arts in Canada. the sole reference to 
Nova Scotia was to the gove rnment s 


Nov a 


grant to the 
Having 


with the 


Opera Association, | can readily say 


having made a 


Scotia 


Opera Association 


been and being connected 


that this was not the one thing to be 


singled out if this province merited 


only one such relerence More im- 


feel 


Nova Scotia may 


that after 
well have 


portant. however. | 
(Quebec 
the outstanding record of provincial 
support for the arts in Canada. 
About fifteen years ago the provines 
established the Nova Scotia Talent 
frust. into which the province puts 
sizeable amounts yearly for scholar- 
ships to promising persons. The pro- 
vince and city have shown reason- 
able consideration for major projects 
Among these is the Halli- 


Festival. 


in the arts. 
fax Musical 
third 
17,000 participants this 
along with Toronto and Winnipeg. 


which is the 


largest in Canada. having 


year. and 
requiring all four circuit adjudicators 
At the end of the Festi- 
1956, a British ad- 


judi ator is quoted by the press as 


at one time. 
val of February. 
stating: . the numbers, as well 
have 
find 


extent in 


as quality of the choruses, 
doubt if 


participation to such an 


amazed me. | we'll 


other parts of Canada.” 


The story of the Nova Scotia Opera 
Association is known: its pioneering 
~ ale production 


in large post-war 


led the way to similar activities by 
others in all the arts of the stage. It 
launched the Symphony, maintains its 
record of production, and plans new 


work. The Halifax 


professional, thirty-five 


extension Sym- 
phony, a 
piece orchestra under its own sepa- 
has 


rate organization. grown up In 


the past four years or so to be a 
pride of the city, and the province 
spends several thousand dollars an- 
nually to subsidize concerts to school 
and adult audiences throughout the 
Ballet 


splendid work, which continues and 


Nova Scotia 


province. groups have done 


spreads. established a 
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craits division nearly fifteen years 


which has had a vearly budget 


ago 


of approximately $50,000. 


PROGRAM OF THE ADULT EDUCATION 
DIVISION 


I believe that the work of the Adult 
field of 


has had a 


Education Division in the 
the arts in the community 
ial significance. 

Our 
skilled, full-time people has one of 


the best 


> pet 


drama service with two very 


and 
Nova 


extension 


libraries in Canada. 


tarries on mn all corners of 


Scotia short courses and 


work which have led to yearly parti- 
cipation of several thousand people 
tens 


There 


is a gradually rising scale of quality 


in putting on plays, and many 


of thousands in seeing them. 


at the grass roots. if not a high level 
of quality at the top as yet 


In music through co-operation 


with other music leaders and groups, 


(and of one 


have led to 


the activities of our staff 
member in particular 
a visible lifting of the level in at least 
have active 


most of the 


two counties we given 


assistance to forty or 


more musi festivals which now 


at least one in each of the 
this 


twenty-five or 


exist. with 


eighteen counties. and year we 


are supporting more 


short courses for local music leaders 


stematic basis throughout 
Nova Scotia. A new 
for band leaders 
been laune hed 


other 


on a =) 
series ot courses 
and members has 


Sheet music. records. 
sent out to 
other 
many of which are grant-aided. Two 


high 


organized 


and materials are 


scores of choral and groups. 


rural school districts have 


community associations 


which bring them concerts of fine 


quality and appeal 


Qur service in 
with the 
Nova Scotian paintings, the plan of 
Alberta by a 
and, | 


taken up in 


1946 


exhibitions of 


art began in 
travelling 
which was carried to 


painter who removed there 


believe. has also been 


other provinces. The exhibition has 
gone to dozens of crossroads villages 
as well as every incorporated town 
The ninth exhibition will be showing 
at sixty centers. From these ex- 
hibitions we purchase two paintings 
collection 


a year tor a permanent 


Support is given to a growing 
number of adult classes in painting. 
attended by fully 


leader Ss for 


now 


to the 


300 people: 
training of them. 
who frequently also in the 
and at the 


with the 


heip 
moment we are 
Nova Scotia 


Artists in a summer semi- 


schools: 
collaborating 
Society ol 
nar for fifteen of our leading painters 
with a noted artist from outside the 
province 

Perhaps more significant still have 
been the opportunities for parti 
cipation and tfaining in the arts on 
the part of some thousands of active 
key persons through special projects 


of the Music. 


painting, along with square dancing 


Division drama and 
and other forms of group expression 
have had a very important place in 
the folk attended 


some 150 


schools now by 


yearly and by 


people 
about 800 persons in the past eight 


vears. In local short courses thou 


sands of have had the ex 


pr ople 
along with 


methods 


perience of the irts 


training in discussion and 


organizational leadership 
SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY ARTS 
Most 


respects is oul 


important of all in 


saoine 


vearly eleven-day 





residential August School of Com- 
Arts now held at the Tata- 
magouche Rural High School ( which 


is converted into a residence for this 


munity 


purpose). Beginning with a single 
group in drama in 1948, this school 
has grown to include last August 
courses in choral music, instrumental 
music, painting, and _ recreational 
leadership along with dramatics, with 
an attendance of 108 people. Next 
August, to meet the demand, we ex- 
pect to add four new or advanced 
courses and to see about 140 people 


The 


interested 


there. Tatamagouche people, 


other and the 


persons, 
Division are projecting a summer 
Festival of Community Arts, provin- 


cial in s ope, which can become a 
great event for our own people as 
well as an attraction to visitors. In 


the enjoyment and 


self-expression 
through the arts on the part of Nova 
Scotian people, this school, as we 
see it, is having a remarkable influ- 
through the 
“alumni” to 


ence several hundred 


date who have much 


greater skill in working with groups 


of the 


place of the arts in community life. 


and who have a new vision 


At the end of January, a drama news- 
letter states that 13 of the 28 
took drama last August are known 
to be directing plays. Last summer 


who 


24 communities organizations 


42 persons to the School 


sent 


ADMINISTRATION 

We do not have a special board 
or other device to bring these acti- 
vities into sharp focus. They are 


planned and carried on quietly 


through advisory committees and in 
close co-operation with 


agencies and persons. Despite difh- 


competent 


cult economic circumstances and the 
loss through emigration of so many 
in the age-group 18 to 40, there is 
reason to believe that very substantial 
interest in the arts is taken by people 
at large and by provincial and civic 
authorities, and that, among other 
things, the activities of this Division 
in fostering the arts in the lives of 
people and in the training of vital 
persons of talent show solid results, 
of great promise for the future. 


ART SPRINGS FROM PATRIOTISM 

The leaders of Nova Scotian life 
and thought have never advised bas- 
ing our hopes and fortunes on the 
growth of an industrialized, cosmo- 
politan culture in this province; but 
have always seen the greatest possi- 
bilities in the rise among Nova 
Scotians of a vigorous community 
and personal life and culture en- 
riched by our diversity of natural 
beauty, of peoples and of resources. 
In that direction may lie our greatest 
gifts to ourselves and to a distraught 


world. 


One of the most dynamic factors 
in the life of a people is love of 
country, a sense of heritage, a con- 
fidence in their own abilities. Patrio- 
tism in this sense animated Joseph 
Howe. It is a quality not wanting in 
Nova Scotia today. this 
light all that the spoken and written 


Viewed in 


and the arts 
and crafts can give to a vision of our 


word, pictures, music, 


land and of ourselves, and all that an 
enriched community life can contri- 
bute to social happiness and progress 
and to economic efficiency, are of 
vital importance for the future. This 
is a paramount concern in any pro- 


vincial plan for education, and above 
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all among young people just out of 
= hool 


It is not simply a matter of more 


bath automo- 
biles. of material progress, necessary 


tubs. electricity and 


as that is. For at least the large group 
of alert and progressive people, who 
are the mainstay of any society, com- 
munity life must offer other things 
S00ks. 
films, pictures, music, and so on, that 
the 


concerts, 


equally necessary. lectures. 


bring the best from world at 


large: plays, community 
recreation, study groups, and classes 
in subjects of personal appeal and 
practical value all these and other 
such opportunities to express oneself, 
to share experiences, to learn what 
to know. to keep 
abreast of the times are as necessary 
life in Nova Scotia as 
Without 
living is always in danger of being 


dull for the 


prising and the wide-awake. at any 


one wants and 


for the Oot 


anywhere else. them local 


too a business enter- 
rate by contrast with cosmopolitan 
excitements and attractions. Perhaps 
it was no accident that Lord Keynes. 
the 


founder 


famous British economist. 
of the British 
from sound economic 


the arts 


was 
Arts Council 
instinct as well 


as love for 


CANADA AND THE ARTS 
As a nation. are we in Canada on 
the right road in our most discussed 
national projects and objectives in 
the arts’ This 
from the Toronto Daily 
to 
the 


Harvard 


editorial comment 
Star 


the 
distinguished 


on the 


evidence presented Gordon 


by 


Commission 


Canadian-born economist. 


J. K. 


ties 


Galbraith, regarding inequali- 


in the Canadian scene, got to 


“While 


cultural poverty remains so common 


the heart of the matter: 


among well-to-do and poor alike, we 
should refrain from much boasting 
about economic ad- 


our general 


vance.” 


\ 
back in this country. We are getting 


strange fallacy is holding us 


the idea that the thing to do is to 
import ballet, Shakespeare. etc., the 
end result of which will be a monu- 
facade, 


mental cultural 


concealing 


the relative lack of creative expres- 


sion and enjoyment of the arts as a 
living force among people in Canada. 
The 
support present creative efforts and 
to kindle neu 


really important thing is to 


indi- 
viduals, families and neighborhood 


interests among 
groups in making and doing things 
on a rising scale of quality as the 
true base of the arts in national life. 
This is the major, fundamental task. 
The bulk of our resources should go 
into it. 


Importations are, of course, excel- 
lent in their way. As first president 
of the Nova Scotia Asso- 
ciation, which off the 
Halifax Symphony, | have no lack 


Opera 
also started 
of appreciation of the magnificent 
fruits of European culture. From the 
evolution of the cultural services of 
this the 
experience last year as president of 
the Halifax Music Festival of 
the three largest in Canada), I am 
that 
selves do is of prime importance in 
of 


appreciation of the arts. 


Division. as well as from 


fone 


convinced what 


people them- 


the development our love and 
It is high 
time we straightened out our thinking 


and put first things first. 
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“There's Too Much Waiting 
To Be Done’ 


Agnes Wrong Armstrong 


i 


“fundamental 


Africa. a 


rote 


Canadian woman 


these words long before 
by Caine a 
popular term. Margaret Wrong 
(1f -1948 ) to the small 
company of sensitive, creative minds, 
of 
who first 
then 
She 
ol 
as the people of that vast 
he West. 


hegan their struggle towards literacy 


education — 


sO 7 


, helongs 
moi velong 


far advance 
thinking. 
need 


always in contem 


porary rasp a 
the 
the 


educ ational 


human and dev ise 


means satisfy it. sensed 


African 


materials 


dearth 
continent. newly opened to 


And a great part of her life was spent 
in aiding Africans to secure the books 
h alone could bring them knowl- 
different 
of life 


whi 


edge for a and sometimes 


strange 
Most 

field of 

the 


way 


work 


have 


the 
ot 


who in 


peopl 
education some 
ivailable. and thei 
to interest a literate 
books, radio 
art galleries or lec- 
are available. 
This was not the of job which 
Margaret Wrong ik 
she started working in Africa twenty- 
Broadly speaking the 
was there waiting. 
Africans 
peans according to the | 
{frica South of the 


tools 
task 


if 


the filmes. 


public 
shows MnuUseulns 


ture courses which 
ty pe 
underto« when 


five years 


ago 
number ing 


public 
93.000.000 non-Euro- 
Hailey 
Sahara. 


tools of 
dialects 


and 
938 
Survey of 


What 


education 


was lacking were the 


books 


im 6onative 


— 


recorded native 


books, 


posters, 


English 


music, and organizations 
which would encourage the making 
and display of native handicrafts. 
From first there Dr. 


Mabel Carney. formerly of Teacher's 


het visit with 
College. Columbia University. on a 
trip which started at the Gold Coast 
took them 18.000 miles 
the continent to the 


with its equally 


and round 


SUeZ. immense 
country giant-size 


problems captured her interest. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 

Margaret Wrong eldest 
daughter of Professor M. 
Wrong, Professor of History at the 
University of Toronto and Sophia 
Blake. eldest of 


Blake. She was educated at Havergal 


was the 


Ceorge 


daughter Edward 
College. Toronto and Somerville Col- 
lege, Oxford, where she read History. 
After writing her Schools at the end 
of the spring term in 1914 she re- 
turned to Canada as secretary of the 
YWCA at the of 
Toronto. She organized a variety of 


aimed to benefit the 


University 
activities. many 


rather lonely students. who in those 
days of few residences lived in board- 
So obvious was the need 
for 
sity College women that the next year 
it head of the Uni- 
Women’s 


which was housed in an old house at 


of treet 


ing houses. 


for a recreational center L niver- 


found her reside 


versity College Union, 


the cornet St. Leorgs and 


) 
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Hoskin 


Was 


Avenue. Two vears later she 


instrumental in another 


vetting 


house as a women s residence and 


two years later Hutton House opened 
In addition to looking for 
furnishings. 


its doors. 
borrowing pictures, 
wrestling with housekeeping difheul 
the ol 
undergraduate committees she found 
time to take an M.A. and also to teach 
part both the Departments 
of English and of History 


ties and directing forming 


time In 


WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 

After The University 
of Toronto Wrong 
offered the of travelling 
secretary to the World Student Chris- 
Federation its head office 
192] left 


return as a 


six years al 


Vargaret was 
position 
tlan with 
and she 


to 


in Ceneva. in 


Canada neve! 
though she always 
to return to 

The World Student 
Federation sent her almost at 
to Riga to organize a student YWCA. 
So she hastily brushed up her Ger- 
set 


save 
visitor: intended 


ultimately her native 


land. Christian 


once 


man and out for Latvia which 
was just struggling out of the fog of 
the Russian revolution. For the next 
five years she travelled in Europe, 
the British 
ferences, speaking and working on 
bette for the WSCF. 


When it was possible some of the 


and Isles attending con- 


organization 


family would catch up with her. and 
1 remember attending a | uropean 
Student Relief Parad 


outside Budapest where the business 


Conterence in 


of the day included plans for helping 


refugee students. methods of pre- 


venting the French and German dele 


gates from coming to blows. prob 


lems of passportiess White Russians 


and dancing to a Hungarian 


cIpsy 


95 


Dr. Margaret Wrong 


In between times 
n the hot 


eral baths and enjoyed the scenery. 


band ot an evening. 


we soaked ourselves i min- 


BRITISH STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
In 1926 Margaret Wrong became 
a secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement. Feeling that she 
was becoming more or less stationary 
after a good many years on the road 
she bought a house in the Hampstead 
which. 
Dy 


were 


suburb in London 
death. she shared 
Read. Its 


fo an ¢ ndless 


Garden 


until her with 


VM irgaret 


alw iys 


doors 
open stream of 
visitors from all over the world. The 
only thing that halted this hospitality 
in the varden 
didn't go off 
ple detonated it pur 
later date It 


however a mid-night evacuation on a 


of the 


was a bomb landing 


which mercifully until 


the 


salvage pe 


posely at a caused 


moments notice one many 
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uncomfortable facts of life in London 


during the war which she only 


mentioned casually. 


THE AFRICAN YEARS 

It was in 1926 while she was with 
the British Student Christian Move- 
mem that she went with Dr. Carney 
on her first trip to Africa which was 
made to assist in a survey under the 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation on educa- 
tion in Africa. Their first stop was 
the Gold Coast. 
of this “Like myself Margaret Wrong 
landed in the Gold Coast a compara- 


Miss Carney writes 


tive or absolute stranger to everyone 
there, but within a week's time her 
alert observation, tactful questioning 
had 
attracted so much attention that all 
both 


cire les 


and sprightly conversation 


members of Government and 


Mission were eager to meet 


her. Young men recently out from 
Oxford and Cambridge wanted her 
to accompany them on long ex- 
haustive drives to observe native cus- 
toms; middle-aged workers wanted 
to share their experien es with her 
and get her reactions.” So they went 
on their way which included 65 miles 
on foot through the bush in Liberia 
because the ham- 


with no bearers. 


mock carriers up country demanded 


Miss 


appearance of 


too much Carney wrote 


“The 


quartet during this walk, one white 


pay. 
unique our 
man, one black man and two white 
women trudging by lantern light in 
the dead of night through eighteen 
miles of African bush | must leave 
to your imagination.” Letters to my 
parents barely mentioned this in- 
cident but did remark of log bridges. 
“They are rounded and walking on 


them is an acquired taste. You will 


find it hard to believe that | have 
acquired the taste and rather enjoy 
them as a variety in endless forest 
tracks. Crossed at night by light of 
a single lantern they are particularly 
interesting.” Our brothers had always 
teased my sister about her poor head 
for heights and her terror of bats 
but she wrote placidly “I have given 
tables or covers 


up diving under 


when bats appear, there are too many 


of them to bother. 


LITERATURE FOR AFRICA 

South Africa proved of immense 
interest to them both and they travel- 
led on gathering information from 
government officials, school teachers, 
missionaries, settlers and all and 
sundry. It was the same year, 1926, 
which saw a meeting at Le Zoute in 


Belgium of 231 


ofhcials of fourteen countries to dis- 


missionaries and 
cuss educational work in Africa, and 
there to found the 
International Committee on Christian 
Africa. This 
mittee was financed by grants from 
British 


societies. religious pub- 


it was decided 


Literature for Com- 


American, and European 
missionary 
lishing houses and some bookshops 
in Africa. Organizations including 
the Phelps Stokes Foundation and 
the Carnegie Corporation have also 
contributed generously. Margaret 
Wrong was appointed as the first 
of this newly formed com- 


held 


while on a 


secretary 
mittee, a post she until het 


sudden death tour of 
Fast 
station at Gulu Uganda in 1948. 


of her life 


were crammed with travel, writing. 


Africa. in a remote mission 


These nineteen years 


speech making. fund raising, and 


of course sitting on committees. Con- 
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ference committees, government 
committees 
both 


as the work of 


committees, mission 
which multiplied endlessly on 
sides of the Atlantic 
the ICCLA became 
recognised and her knowledge of the 
She was a 
of the Colonial Office Com 
Viass and of 
Committee of the In- 
African Research 
others too numerous 
When the war broke out 
she was appointed West African con- 
Ministry of Informa- 
BBC asked her 
ance in the preparation of scripts 


for Africa. 


more widely 


yreat continent grew. 
member 
mittee on Education, 
the Linguistic 
ternational Insti- 
tute, amongst 


to name. 


sultant in the 


tion and the assist- 


\ pamplet published by the Com- 
mittee in 1934 written by Margaret 
Wrong and entitled Africa and the 
Vaking of Books, summarizes in its 
144 pages the immense needs in the 
field of literature. About 80 per cent 
Africa for Africans 


~ hools. therefore 


of the schools in 
were missionary 


it was the missionary societies’ 


function to provide the necessary 
books. One of the problems is the 
large number of African dialects, for 
it is estimated there are between 800 
and 900 spoken of which about 250 
The 


reduc ed to 


have some written material. 


balance are not as yet 


writing. “Everywhere two questions 


have to be faced: which of 
shall be 
education. 


shall be 


the language of government? 


these 


many languages used as 


languages of and liter- 
7 - 


ature: and what made of 


{frica and the Making of Books. 


Varvaret Wrone. p. 33. 


VERNACULAR TEXTS 
“Not so ago the al- 
phabet and the Bible were often the 


many years 
only subjects taught in many mis- 
efforts 
of the vern- 


sion schools. but now have 


been made to get many 
acular languages on to paper and 
have simple bible stories, and books 
on home nursing, cooking, and health 
written. The Pilgrim’s Progress is 


translated into many dialects, and 
school in 
Southern Nigeria found The Tale of 
Two Cities and Little 


favorites. It 


a head-mistress of a 
Women were 
that on the 
Gold Coast the native police read 


was said 
Edgar Wallace’s detective stories to 


learn how to catch criminals. “A 


woman from a_ remote 


Nyasaland 


attention to lessons on cookery 


village in 


listened with strained 
and 
if | can remember it 


asked 


remember she 


said ‘I wonder 
all. When 


anxious to 


why she was so 
replied 
‘When I go back I am going to hold 
a mothercraft school for the women 


The task of finding 


people to write such books and il- 


of my village. ” 


lustrate them 
ICCLA. Posters of 


rules picturing 


was one facing the 
health 


Africans were much 


simple 


wanted, and because of the low 
literacy rate the idea of small central 


libraries where those Africans who 
could read would do so aloud to the 
other villagers was conceived. Night 
falls 


equatorial Africa, and groups could 


suddenly. and fairly early in 


gather around a hurricane lantern 


while one read aloud to the rest. 
The problem did not end in getting 

the books written. for then followed 

and the 


the expense of printing. 


lbhid., p. 7. 





of the 


standard of living to pay. so good 


inability African with his low 
educational books must be subsidized 
after the difficulty of 
written ofr 
this 
Margaret 


even initial 
suitable 


translated is 


getting ones 
surmounted. For 
reason a good 
Wrong’s work 
money to the Committee. To this end 


New Y ork 


travelled up 


part of 
was in attracting 
she visited the ofhce 


and and 


North 
of her 
Not long 
secretary she 
called 
times a year and which was sold for 
Then followed FOR 
Arrica which is a quarterly pamph- 


constantly 
down America speaking tire- 
lessly cause 


afte: she 
little 


bec ame 
started a 


LISTEN. 


maga- 
zine published six 


a penny Books 
let listing recent books and including 
This is free to 


missionaries. Her 


short articles. 
all African 


writings on Africa, besides innumer- 


sent 


own 


able articles.in periodicals, included 


the already mentioned pamphlet 
Vaking of Books: 
The Land and Life of Africa pub- 
1935. 1042 Five 


In addition there 


ifrica and the 
lished in and in 
Points for Africa. 


is a pamphlet called {cross {frica 
describing one of her 


his 


she did on her 


many trips. 


sort of thing which 


“My 


ness in Duhcin was to meet the head 


was the 
trips busi- 
of the Government Training College 
and learn from him about plans for 
Northern 


laid 


rural education in the 


Sudan. Lines are being down 
for teacher training and elementary 


Northern Arabic- 


speaking Sudanese, lines capable of 


schools for these 


adaption for the tribes farther South. 


{cross Africa Varvaret W rong. 


I had an absorbing time over syl- 
labuses, text books in preparation, 
the uses of simplified English lib- 
raries, literature 


projects and the 


needed for them handicrafts, art 


and young farmer's clubs.” 


DEVOTION TO AFRICA 
But the pape! work of the job, 


though she was so expert at it. was 
not the key to her 
was the country. 


enthusiasm. It 
its endless needs. 


its peoples whom she found so 
friendly, trusting and anxious for 
learning. The African scene was 
always fascinating to her whether 
it was the shifting sands of the Sa- 
hara, the upper waters of the Nile, 
the mountains of Kenya, the clear 
atmosphere of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or even the stifling heat of 
a passage up the Red Sea. She was 
an amazing traveller, and she had 
a capacity for ignoring discomforts. 
She could enjoy sleeping in a mud 
floored hut in a village in the bush, 
and appreciate Government House 
and its plumbing the next night. Her 
companions on her many lengthy 
trips by car, plane, river boat, ham- 
mock, train and foot used to remark 
that she 


tempered. It was not that she did 


always remained good 
not like comforts like the rest of us: 
it was just that if there was an in- 
teresting job to be done, where the 
living conditions were hard, com- 
forts became unimportant. A week’s 
travelling in a truck with a native 
driver over mountainous roads with 
the thermometer by day averaging 
over 100 degrees preceded her sud- 
Her 


ganized in her 


den death. fellow workers or- 


memory a fund 
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bearing her name and annually a 
medal and a prize are awarded to 
the African presenting the best bit 


work. 


Wrong 


worker. 


of literary 


Margaret was an inde- 
Midnight 
find her saying good night to visitors 


from the 


fatigable would 


seven seas and at six in 


the morning she would be up again 


beating a deadline for a promised 


Africa. 


thing and everybody interested her, 


article on literacy in Every- 


and though she crammed so much 


give the im- 


into a day she could 
pression of ease and time to spare 
for any problem, personal or inter- 
that 


slower her 


national. To suggestions she 
little 


“There's too 


should go a only 


— 


answer was much 


waiting to be done.” 


Books Build Bridges 


Malva Kanins 


F you were a newcomer to Canada, 

still without a job or a permanent 
address, where would you go? I. as 
a librarian and a newcomer myself, 
can give one answer. It is surprising 
find 
city, to 


Public 


From time to time. some- 


how 
their in an unfamiliar 
a branch of the 
Libraries. 


many newcomers quickly 
way. 


Toronto 


one turns up who does not know a 
English then the 


must use all her imagina- 


word of and 
librarian 
tive powers to invent a sign language, 


But 


such difficulties can be over- 


if no common tongue exists. 


usually 
come and the new borrower leaves 
the library happy and satisfied, with 
a book in his own language under 


his arm. 


INTEGRATION A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


These isolated episodes are part of 


a larger whole —the tremendous 
immigration from various European 
countries which Canada has experi- 
enced since the last war. Organiza- 


tions and individuals have been and 


are concerned with education for the 
better 


understanding of their newly adopted 


newcomers, leading towards 


home country and the Canadian way 
of life. 
groups of people with different back- 


grounds, 


But assimilation of larger 


traditions. and attitudes is 


a serious problem which has to be 
handled 


patien e. To 


intelligently and with 
be able to 
process and to make it as comfortable 
both and old 


Canadians. one should try to under- 


hasten this 


as possible for new 
stand and, if possible, respect, the 


many differences between the two. 
Being a newcomer myself and having 
the opportunity to meet 
both 


may 


representa- 
tives from 


work I 


least 


groups at my daily 


attempt to explain at 


one seemingly insignificant 


diflerence. As a librarian. I have ob- 


served with curiosity and sometimes 


with amusement. the different read- 


ing habits of different individuals of 


different nationalities Sut as the 


shortness of this article does not 
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detail with each 


have to put all the 


allow dealing in 
nationality, | 
people from various European coun- 
tries under new- 


talk 


only about people who come to the 


one heading——the 


comers. And. of course, | may 


library and must exclude all who 
have their private book collections 
or whose reading consists of the daily 


books to 


which even some of the newcomers 


paper and a few comi 


have become addicts. 


A BRIDGE BETWEEN TWO CULTURES 


The Toronto Publi 


a large number of books in practic- 


Libraries has 


ally every language and the number 
of foreign books at each branch de- 
pends on the demand. Lists of such 
books in the 


each branch and any 


library system are at 
book from the 
list can be ordered for the interested 
One 


question, 


may ask the inevit- 


“Why 


books purchased by public funds if 


bor rower. 


able are so many 


they are used only by a limited num- 
ber of 


when every newcomer is supposed to 


readers, and, particularly, 


learn English as 
a 
sible? = 


and 


quickly as pos- 
In my opinion it is a neces- 
sary also a wise policy. If 
Canada is interested in having more 
immigrants as prospective citizens, it 
has a duty to make these people 
happy by trying to understand thei: 


needs and feelings 

A book in his 
the library shelf to the average new- 
than all the 


more even than the 


own language on 


comer means more 


oficial welcomes: 
where old and 


various clubs 


new 
and ex- 
change vague niceties. The fact that 


Canadians meet socially 
he finds a book from his own country 


among the English language books 


evokes trust and warms the heart of 
the confused and naturally rather 
It is like find- 


corner of 


distrustful newcomer. 


ing a small your own 
country among everything new and 
different and suddenly realizing that 
some people in this new country, 
strangers as they are, are thoughtful 
and do not expect you to change 
overnight and become a Canadian in 


one day. 


Books in foreign languages are im- 
portant to the older immigrants. We 
all know that the average person over 
fifty who has not had any previous 
knowledge of English will never 
acquire a proper reading ability in 
this language. For him books in his 
own language help to lessen the 
home-sickness and soften the harsh- 
ness of the new surroundings and 


way of life. 

The have 
come to Canada as adults like to read 
books in their 


younger who 


people 
own language no 
matter how well and how much they 
read in English. One would not ex- 
pect a Canadian living in Poland to 
forget his Canadian background. One 
also would not misunderstand his 
longing to read Canadian or at least 
English books from 


time to time. 


The need to return to one’s past and 
particularly 


not sentimentality but a 


one’s native culture is 
source of 


strength and courage. 


READING PATTERNS 

At present | happen to be working 
at a branch 
of the 
have come to Canada since the last 
war. It is one of the districts in the 
city which is being taken over by 
newcomers of 


where about one third 


borrowers are people who 


as it is often heard 
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foreigners. The head of the branch 


has repeatedly pointed out the chang- 
ing type of books read and we have 
come to the conclusion that it is due 
to the different 


Having worked at various branches 


type of readers. 
in the city this difference is particu- 


lary noticeable to me. It may be a 
surprise to some people to learn that 
the best district in the city does not 
provide the best readers. It may be 
explained, partly at least, by the fact 
that well-to-do Canadians have their 
private collections of books and turn 
to the library only for light reading 
matter like mysteries and bestsellers 
worth 
Or is it possible that 


lives are so full 


which they do not consider 
while buying. 
with other 
things that there is no time left for 


book 7 


their 


reading a good 


However, coming back to my topic. 
the reading habits of the 


/ 


what ar 
average newcome! by “average |. | 
mean borrowers who have at least a 


( ompleted high hool education and 


who use the library 


k irst of all. the 
foreign reader 
noticeably. He 


selecting his books or browsing and 


regularly. 


manner of the 
differs 


more 


in the library 

spends time 
seldom asks the librarian to choose 
material. It 
shows the general distrust which is 


or suggest his reading 


rooted deeply in the newcomer’s mind 
and the stubborn attempt to find his 


own way. If he comes to the librarian 


he usually has a definite question or 
definite book in his mind. 


questions which may be classified as 


| here are 


general but they are 


ty pi al of the 
\ few of them come 


“Which are the best 
‘” “Which are the 


foreign reader. 
to my mind: 


Canadian authors 


and “Which is 
the best Canadian history?” He is 
still the thinks it 
almost his duty to know the literature 


Canadian classics? 


European who 
of his country and wants to start out 
too. | 


imagine if we suggested Heavysage 


in Canada the right way 
or any other of the long forgotten 
Canadian authors he would bravely 
struggle through the yellowed pages, 
It is 
to. note that there are a 


wondering what it is all about. 
interesting 
few Canadian authors who are par- 
ticular favorites among the new- 
comers in spite of the fact that they 
may not be considered the best or 
most popular by the Canadian critics 


They 


writers 


and readers. are all modern 


Canadian whose books re- 


semble more or less the European 
Thus The Loved and the Lost 


by Callaghan is perhaps 


type. 
read by 
more foreign than Canadian readers 
in the library. Novels of local color- 
ing are less popular as the setting 
may be unknown and strange to the 
newcomer, although histories and 
good Canadian travel stories are very 


popular. 


BEST SELLERS NOT POPULAR 

One strange observation comes to 
my mind, namely, that I have never 
seen a newcomers name on the wait- 
list for best sellers. It 


partly because he is not accepted in 


y 
ing 


may be 


or does not associate with groups 


where best sellers are an important 
topic for conversation, partly because 
he is less interested in the sensational. 
Mysteries are of little attraction too. 
I think the newcomer who comes to 
the library is not the type who would 
find a 


mystery relaxing. He is not 


thrillthirsty and reflective reading 
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suits him better. The light type of 
biography and travel story, | have 
been glad to notice, are not popular 
either. A good novel is usually pre- 
to the latter. Most Canadian 


readers seem to be conscious of the 


ferred 


library's classification of fiction and 


The 


other hand. has a complete disregard 


nonhiction newcomer. on the 


for the so-called serious and recrea- 
good book 


is a good he ok. be it hiction or 


tional reading. To him a 
non- 
Often the question he asks 
book is not 


interesting but whether it is good 


fiction 


about a whether it is 
CATHOLIC CHOICE 
When a 


Lnglish he usually starts with authors 


newcomer starts reading 


whose names have been familiar to 
him before coming to Canada. Thus 
Hemingway and Steinbeck are among 
the first American authors he reads. 
The English classics are read often 
and apparently with great interest, 
partly, perhaps, because he has read 
them in translation in his school days 
and now is curious to read them 
again in the original. 
have the 


been 


Apparently he 
that 


written particularly for 


does not idea classics 
have 
compulsory reading at school! Often 
with Euro- 


the newcomer starts out 


pean authors whose works he has 


read in the original or in his own 
language. Perhaps he thinks it a safe 
bet and also finds it easier to under 
stand the English once the general 


contents are known to him. 


Philosophical books circulate often, 
but the popular psychological “Do 
it yourself” books are of no appeal 
How to Live 365 Days a Year, Power 
Of Positive Thinking. 


“spiritual” best 


and similar 


sellers which are 


this continent 


millions for the 


read by millions on 


(and have made 
authors) leave the newcomer cold. | 
sometimes wonder whether we Euro- 
peans, tired and unhappy as we some- 
times are, are beyond frustration or 
had no time to think 


simply have 


about it. 

During the last year we have had 
“Old favorites” 
Austen, Dos- 
“Nobel prize winners’, 


displays, such as 
which include Dickens. 
toievski, etc.. 
and similar headings, which have 
always been very successful. The dis- 
play of works of Nobel prize winners 
had a particular appeal for our 
book rack 


emptied in a few days. After 


times. we ran 


readers andthe was 
refill- 
out of 


books and soon had to change the 


ing it several 


display. 


NEW STANDARDS FROM ABROAD 


Does it really mean that the Euro- 
pean reader is a better reader? No. 


He just has a different taste owing 


to his background and education. 


In most prewar European coun- 
tries people in the average income 
bracket grew up in the tradition of 
reading, discussing, and following 
the news in the literary world. It was 
not a privilege of the highly educated 
or particularly literary minded 
people. For a person with a high 
school education it would have been 
shameful display of ignorance if he 
did not know the of his 


country and others outstanding in 


authors 
the whole world. It would have been 

ridic ulous for a 
latest 
Nobel prize winner in literature as 


as shocking and 


Kuropean not to know the 


for a Canadian to admit that he does 
not know the winner of the Grey Cup. 
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Perhaps there was even a certain 


snobism about it. 


There was also more time to read, 
reflect and discuss, as the tempo of 
and television was 


life was slowe1 


still unknown. Perhaps. in addition 
to the 
home and growing up with books. 
the old-fashioned 


schools left a stronger influence too. 


tradition of reading in the 


and rigorous 
The prewar European schools « mpha- 
sized the development of the mind 
with the 
frustrations of the 


and were less concerned 


complexes and 


youngster. Complexes or no com- 
plexes, once the young person left 
school he did not think that his edu- 
cation was finished for the rest of his 
life, for his inquiring and alive mind 
protected him from this silly illusion. 
50 books and reading once more be- 
came an important part of his life 
source for ideas and 


as a new 


strength. 


TOWARDS MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


Perhaps the average immigrant 
from Europe is more mature than 
the average Canadian but that does 


not make him better in any way. If 


he has acquired a greater maturity of 
mind he certainly lacks the Canadian 
vigor and abundant energy. Cana- 
dians, belonging to a young nation, 
are young in spirit and more con- 
cerned with material security — a 
direct inheritance from their pioneer- 
ing grandfathers. The European, hay 
material security 


ing lost his ovel 


and over again, is more concerned 
with or proud of his cultural inheri- 
tance. If those responsible for the 
assimilation of newcomers would see 
this difference more clearly, they 
could then explain to the newcomer 
why the Canadian is as he is. Then 
the newcomer would perhaps lose his 
need to brag about all the cultural 
which the old 
attitude 


annoying to the 


advantages country 


offered, an which is as 
Canadian as it is 
is at this 


is making a 


silly in the newcomer. It 
that the 


contribution, by 


point library 


valuable introduc- 
ing the newcomer to what is best in 


life, 


time, honoring 


Canadian while, at the same 
the knowledge and 
skill which he brings from abroad 


to his adopted country. 
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Towards Self-Understanding: Some 


Aspects of Educational Therapy 


Diana J. Ironside 


To is a record of a personal 
approach to adult education in 
a too-often neglected fragment of the 
community—-the mental hospital. | 
do not claim to speak with authority, 
for | have no training in psychology 
and perhaps have little more knowl- 
edge of mental illness now than | had 
three years ago, as a new member 
of the staff of an English mental 
hospital. But those years as librarian 
and educational therapist, the most 
stimulating and rewarding in my 
‘xperience, have a more than per- 
they 


gent needs and avenues of relief in 


sonal significance revealed ur- 
the dark and bewildering world in- 
side the walls of our mental hospitals. 


Within recent years. experimental 


educational therapy has been de- 
veloped in England to an extent our 
About 


1947, a Lancashire hospital initiated 
an educational 


continent dare not ignore. 


and cultural pro- 
gram for its patients as a vital ad- 
dition to physical and psychothera- 
peutic methods of treatment. In 
establishing first a library service. 
with the County Library’s co-opera- 
tion, the hospital laid a sound basis 
for its largely work 
with various forms of group activity. 
Other hospitals in the country 
watched this project with interest, St. 
Crispin Hospital of Northampton- 
shire being one of them. 


experimental 


INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH 

When I joined the staff of St. Cris- 
pin, cordial relations between the 
hospital and the Northamptonshire 
County Library were already so well 
that not did the 
Library supply us with a stock of 
books, but it gave a 


sympathetic 


established. only 
two thousand 


constant and support. 


In these unfamiliar surroundings, 
such support made a world of differ- 
that all 


workers in mental illness need not be 


ence, underlining the fact 


specialists. For just as the voluntary 
spirit lends vitality to the welfare 
state. so even a layman's desire and 
simple efforts to understand the acute 
and painful human problems of the 
mentally ill contribute to a lessening 
of the instinctive fear and withdrawal 
many people feel when encountering 
such illness. Patients quickly become 
individuals and friends, responding 
to someone who cares about them: 
then, significant results can be ob- 
tained from therapy. 


books filled the 


shelves, | grew familiar with the hos- 


As new library 
pital and its some twelve hundred 
patients. A middle-sized hospital, St. 
Crispin was growing and extending 
Still, for many 
patients the hospital was their whole 
and for 
had, like all such hospitals, the be- 


its services rapidly : 


world. most on arrival, it 


wildering and frenzied qualities of a 


o 
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nightmare. Only gradually could this 


acceptable 
and of 


become an 
world of ordinary things 
people able to assist stumbling feet 
on the path to a wiser reality. In 
their search for better understanding 
of themselves, patients needed con- 


nightmare 


tinual therapy; ideally, all aspects of 
day-to-day hospital life combine into 


While 


entertainments 


a pattern of growing clarity. 
dances, concerts and 
had been quite customary, my job 
was to direct a more definitely edu- 
cational program, working on the 
group therapy basis, whereby each 
patient contributed, in some degree, 


to a joint venture. 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Organizing the library and its ser- 
vices absorbed the first months, dur- 
ing which time | gained further in- 
The 


of a Music Group, to listen to records 


sight into patient needs. idea 
and talk about music, was popular 
with the patients, and once begun, 
soon became a weekly event. In no 
time, | had exhausted all my friends’ 
record collections, but the discovery 
of a person with a fine and growing 
collection, who offered his services. 
solved what, in the provinces, could 
easily have been a problem. Tea and 
biscuits no doubt accounted for some 
of the group’s popularity, but this 


‘A Bad Thing.” 


pleasures of life 


was not The small 


meant much to 
people in an abnormal environment: 
and success in my first project was 
encouraging. 

Mine would have been a far more 
difficult job had I not many valuable 
contacts in the outside community. 
The County’s Education Department, 
Music Visual Aids 


its Drama. and 


Advisors, members of the Hospital's 
League of Friends, and others gave 
freely of their advice and time, often 
leading group activities or giving 
talks themselves, thereby benefiting 
the hospital and linking it more 
closely with the community. In one 
instance, the Drama Advisor for 
many weeks led a play-reading group 
which brought to light a considerable 
amount of skill. By my first Christ- 
mas, these talented patients were 
bolstering my amateurish efforts to 
produce a short entertainment—a re- 


ligious mime accompanied by a 
patients’ choir, singing carols. This 
concert pleased everyone, but especi- 
ally it pleased those taking part, giv- 
ing them much to think of and plan 


for. 


Several 


later on, to remember. 


rather 


and 
usually disturbed 
patients directed their aggressive ten- 
dencies into the stage world instead 
of into the reality of the wards. Of 
course, drama and acting have been 
utilized for some years as a means 
( the 


dramas carried out in the rehabilita- 


of treating neuroses psycho- 
tion program of Belmont Hospital in 
Surrey are one example). Although 
in this instance, the acting was not 
incidental 


treatment - directed. its 


effects on some patients involved 
suggested possibilities which I unfor- 
tunately had neither time nor train- 


ing to investigate. 


LECTURES AND GROUP DISCUSSION 

Encouraged by the obvious virtues 
of guided activity, | decided to ex- 
periment with a lecture and discus- 
with the excellent co- 
Workers’ 


My anticipation 


sion group, 


operation of the Educa- 
tional Association. 


of difficulties in encompassing both 
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chron patient and an 


a child-like 


and intelligent. short - stay 


alert 
patient, was not realized. for | learnt 


quickly that all depends on the in- 
dividual who leads. If he has sense, 
sympathy and the ability to infuse 
his subject with color, simplicity and 
humor. he will succeed. It was my 
happy experience to find in the WEA 
aware- 


many tutors with the intuitive 


ness of what my special group 
needed 


The first talks 


was on life in 


series ot and dis- 


cussions Victorian 


England—a good choice of subject, 


we soon realized. because almost 


everyone knew something about the 
WEA 


was extended in our 


Victorians. limit on numbers 


case from the 
usual dozen to an average of thirty 


each session—and this on the wards 
bath-day too! 
at first 
me; half my mind was on tea being 
half ever-watchful 


for the embarrassing question, the 


The discussion period 


was somewhat worrying for 


served. the other 


utter silence or an acrimonious pas- 
But the worry did not 
the tutor had all unde 


Later. 


sage of words. 
last for long: 
control! another series on 
“Political 
similarly 
heated 
Lords. 


tutor’s 


Institutions in Britain” 


succeeded, with many a 
House of 


feminine praise of the 


Patients 


discussion of the 
and 
voice frequently 
used the books chosen as supplemen- 
tary reading, although no set read- 


ings of papers were required 


FILMS AND PAINTING 

After discussion with some patients 
of a number of films booked for the 
weekly 
films was revealed and | arranged a 
short illustrated series of talks on the 


shows a lively interest in 


cinema and the art of film-making. 
The Visual Aids Advisor led this 
group into new fields, evoking a 
response full of freshness and vitality. 
The success of films as initiators of 
discussion encouraged me to use 
them in an oil-painting class being 
planned. Since the occupational 
therapists, co-operating in the pro- 
that 


involving 


agreed painting for 


ject, 
pleasure, not psychiatric 
analysis, would be profitable, | asked 
an art teacher to lead a weekly class. 
We used simple equipment, cheap oil 
paints, sized Essex boards for can- 
vases, and later had some excellent 
table easels made in the hospitals. 


The little 


formally, rather demonstrating her- 


tutor instructed and in- 
self and giving individual assistance. 
In several months time, with a sur- 
prising number of good, and a quan- 
tity of ig 


pleted, the tutor gave talks on the 


“interestir paintings com- 
history of painting, as lavishly illus- 
trated with films as we could afford. 
A variety of patients entered this 
group: some possessed little talent. 
but enjoyed playing with color. 
inexperienced, 
work. 


At least one of the group studied at 


an Art School when he left hospital 


others, completely 


executed astonishingly good 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 
With a number of other staff mem- 
had that a 


need existed in a hospital such as 


bers. | concluded real 


ours for a self-governing patients’ 


club. St. Crispin, in. common with 
most other mental hospitals, provided 
a comprehensive program of enter- 
tainments and sports for its patients: 
and, in comparison with many such 
its provision 


programs, was good. 
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But no matter how good hospital 


arrangements. nor how large the 
budget expendable thereon. such pro- 
yrams must always be less than ideal. 
For they disregard one important 
fact-a fact. indeed, basic to psy¢ hia 


think: 


very 


tric treatment in 
that 


nature. 


general, | 
hospitalization by its 
deprives a patient ol his sense 
of responsibility. While this depriva- 
and often is. a 


tior may be neces- 


sary stage in individual treatment. 


it correspondingly must be made 
good for a revived sense of respon- 
sibility is an integral part of recovery 
that the 


patient umn 


rehabilitation. To say 
help the 


treatment tolearn how to accept their 


and 


psye hiatrists 


with on 
The daily life of hospital 


will affect the patient as muc h as the 


responsibilities Is to see 


eye only 


and this daily atmos 
highly Here. 


where the patient cannot control the 


dor tors words 


phere Is protective 


Situation he is not encouraged to 


he a responsible adult. Re -assuming 


i sense of responsibility or learning 


how to accept it. 


must be a gradual 


process In which the needs 


patient 


guidance and practice 


Especially he 


needs Patients’ 


practice Through a 


Club. he 


assurance, 


self-confidence and 


controll d 


vains 
under Con 


ditions 


| he idea 


hospital 


if such a club in a mental 


inevitably arouses con- 


trovers\ and 


doubts But at St. 


Crispin worth - while experiments 


were the order of the day. and so. 


duly blessed. th process of planning 
began. An 
terested 


open meeting of all in- 
convened to 


outline of the 


patients was 


present in projected 


club. and a committee was set up lo 


devise a simple constitution and 
arrangements for an opening func- 


work, | had 


continually found patients with the 


tion. Throughout my 
initiative and ability to organize, and 
in this instance we similarly 
fortunate. The staff 


members of the committee had little 


were 
three ex-olhicio 
excuse to exercise the guidance which 
thei: 


Constantly 


formed frame of reference. 
supported too by the 
League of Friends. the Patients’ Club 


had become a reality. 


Such a self-governing club should 
be, ideally, the focal point of a hos- 
pital’s educational and recreational 
program. While taking part in activi 
ties arranged by a staff member can 
he beneficial. in wanting those activi 
ties and in initiating and carrying 
through the arrangements himself, a 
patient expresses his desire to accept 
self-responsibility and to help effect 
his rehabilitation to social living. On 
that desire only can his recovery be 


assured. 


REQUISITES OF EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 
Education in a mental hospital is 
If new 


i means of aiding recovery. 


“doors of perception” are thereby 
opened to the patient, one rejoices, 
but primarily the 


dé fre is its 


therapy s ratson 
status as one necessary 
other methods of treat 
lo lose sight of this “limita 


is to risk further confusing an 


idjunct lo 
ment 
tion 
already confused mind. and even to 
risk undoing the psychiatrist's some- 
times painfully achieved synthesis. 
a certain detachment and 


While | 


almost 


Similarly, 
fluidity are 
found this 
impossible condition to meet. | am 
convinced that the lack of it can con- 


prerequisites. 


detachment an 





threaten the _ therapist’s 


strength, the success of the program 


tinually 


and, most important of all, the 
patients’ sense of security. 

Although I have not described the 
work of the library itself, its ward 
service, or any of the interesting con- 
clusions my annual reports of statis- 
tics revealed, | emphasize that the 
library constituted the base, as it 


Efforts to 


extend its services and adapt them 


were, of all the therapy. 


to a constantly changing situation 
make 


further studies in bibliotherapy—the 


were unending. | wanted to 


use and observation of effects of cer- 
tain kinds of books in the treatment 
of particular forms of neuroses. 
While our overworked medical staff 
simply could not spare the time neces- 
this 


always at St. Crispin, encouraged by 


sary for research. | was, as 
their unceasing interest and support. 
My continual desire for both more 
knowledge and more strength is in- 
dicative, | think, of the desperate 
desire of all workers in the field of 
mental 
more research, and a more enlight- 
ened public attitude. 


illness. for more facilities. 


School and Community in Connecticut 


Alan E. Hugg 


EW ENGLAND. in many ways. 
N:: to the United States what 
Scotland is to 
somewhat austere, but, on the whole. 
Both 


display the same passion for educa- 


England — a 


benefi ial cone ience! regions 
tion. Boston, like Edinburgh, has, for 


centuries, sent its sons to 
cultural life 


certain 


several 
leaven the beyond its 
borders. So are both cities 


of an educational mission that they 


remain oblivious to charges of 
“puritanism” or “rigidity” from less 
dedicated areas! 

It is 


that the public schools of Connecticut 


no historical accident. then, 


have been serving adults for about 
SO years. 


much 


In this long experience 
valuable information has ac- 


cumulated which may be of use to 
public school adult education in other 
parts of the United States and in 


Canada. 


ADULT EDUCATION COMPULSORY 

The legal basis of public school 
adult Connecticut is 
unique, with a lengthy and interest- 
ing history. Not only 
mined the present function of adult 
education in the public schools, but 
it also 


education in 


has it deter- 


symbolizes a goal towards 


administrators and do. 
still aspire. The first 
assistance 


which can, 
State financial 
adult 
education was given to local school 


— 
‘ 
c 


for public school 


authorities in 1884, when all towns 
of 10,000 and more population were 
required to provide an adult educa- 
tion 1920, 
over 10,000 are required to provide 
which 20 
residents petition; and state reim- 
part of the cost of 
these courses is made to the town. 


program. Since towns 
any course or activity for 


bursement for 


To-day, about twelve per cent of the 
total cost of local adult education ser- 
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vices is paid by the state. the balance 


coming from local property taxes. 


Besides state aid (paid on the basis 
of number of hours spent by adults 
in local classes there is some state 
financial encouragement to appoint a 
town adult education director. Up to 
a certain maximum, one half of his 
from state 


salary is reimbursed 


funds. One special characteristic of 
public school adult education in Con- 


Local Boards 


of Education have no power to charge 


necticut is significant. 
any registration or tuition fees for 
public school adult education classes 
or activities. All public school adult 


education services in the state are 
free to the participants, paid for en- 
local or state. 


tirely by taxes. either 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
The 


operated regional vocational-technical 


Connecticut system of state- 
schools is also somewhat unique. All 
adult vocational technical and appren- 
tice training courses are provided 
in fourteen state-operated regional 
vocational technical evening schools. 
Local boards of education in each 
town help adults develop academic, 
and 
commercial skills, home, family and 


other avocational] interests: 


cultural, personality, business 


and offer 
as well some technical courses of non- 


vocational nature. From this pro- 


gram, it is easy to see that public 


school adult assumed 


education has 
responsibilities which are both logi- 


cal and socially valid. 


COMMUNITY BASED PROGRAMS 

Needless to say, the first and major 
responsibility of public school adult 
education administrators is a_pro- 
community 


special cultural interests of 


gram which satisfies 


needs : 


groups and individuals, avocational 
pursuits, vocational training, parent 
education, and community organiza- 
tion. Such services must be planned 
in relation to those available through 
other adult education agencies in the 
that 
duplication of effort. This is a con- 


community, so there is no 


responsibility for public 


adult 


tinuous 


school education administra- 


tors. 


SERVICES OFFERED 

In addition to the organization and 
administration of adult education 
classes, public school adult education 
departments render services to in- 
and consultation, 


dividuals groups; 


counsel and advice, co-ordination, 
liaison with community resources and 


with the public school system, 

fre- 
quently becomes a community con- 
and 


The adult education director 
sultant in program planning 
utilization of resources. Services of 
this type are weil established in some 
Connecticut communities. In ad- 
dition, a program consultant is avail- 
able through the State Adult Educa- 
tion Department. His competence in 
group work, community organization, 
and his familiarity with materials 
and resources, makes him particu- 
larly helpful to any community group 
that requests his assistance. 

Counselling and advisory services 
to out-of-school youth or adults, who 
have learned through life experience 
their need for such help, is another 
important phase of the work carried 
on by adult education departments. 
Services of this type, using educa- 
cational and vocational aptitude and 
various kinds, are 


interest tests of 


becoming available in an increasing 





number of adult education depart- 
ments in the cities of this state. In 
addition to general educational coun- 
selling. parti ular attention is given 
to adults 


cational 


edu- 
seek a 


major 


remedy 
they 
Anothe: 


type of counselling and advisory ser- 


who wan lo 


deficiencies as 


high ™ hool diploma. 


vice is that for non | nglish speaking 


adults who need assistance in the 


completion of immigration and 


naturalization papers and personal 


counselling in relation to their 


new 
life in this country. 
Public adul 


partments and. 


school education de 


assist where neces 


sary, initiate the co-ordination of 


community adult education activities. 
In many « ymmunities, this means that 


the public school adult 


director wis as 


education 


executive secretary 
of a community adult education co 
ordinating council. The administra- 
secretarial 
this 


legitimate charge on public education 


tive and responsibilities 


associated with work are a 


funds. Experience has shown that 
secretarial 
rate of the 
adult education council is very high. 


without technical and 


continuity the mortality 
In some communities this secretarial 
the library or 
adult 


function is carried by 
other 


education agency 


by some community 


CO-ORDINATING FUNCTION 

The public school adult education 
director has a special responsibility 
to the 


community, the various expert, con 


to relate to one anothe ind 


sultant. and advisory which 


services 
the tax payers are already supporting 


federal 


“catalyst 
state 
and the 


Here he can act as a 


tween the various and 


departments community 


which needs their specialized and 


The 


visory services to community groups, 


expert services. program ad- 
together with creative planning be- 
tween director and other government 
this 


In some cases much the 


departments, constitute “cata- 


lytic” role. 
same relationship can and should be 
other quasi-public 


developed with 


and voluntary interest groups with 


some interest in adult education. 


LIAISON WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Another prime responsibility of the 
adult 


concerns the 


public school education de- 


partments school cur- 


riculum. The goal of public educa- 


tion is the individual who has so 


developed his own 
tialities for 


prove the quality of the larger life 


unique poten- 


living. that he can im- 
of which he is a part. For many, if 
not most children. this goal can only 
there 


nevertheless. whose interest has been 


be approximated. Some are. 


stimulated and whose aspirations 
have been aroused through their ex- 


The 


public school adult education depart- 


periences in the day s¢ hool. 
logical means to carry 
first 
created through the school curricu- 


ment is the 
over to adult life the interests 


It is easy in most communities for 


high school graduates to continue 


interest in athletics, once they 


“4 hool. But if 


their 
have left 


{ essful 


some suc- 


teacher has brought out a 


lively interest in civic problems, 


national or international affairs. 


foreign languages. literature, music. 


art or homemaking. it is usually 


difheult for the high school graduate. 
if he remains in the small town. to 


maintain such interests after enter- 
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They 
find 


souls 


ing full-time employment. 


quickly die. unless people can 
kindred 
enthusiasms. Here 
adult education 
It should be 
that the 
wish to 


place and 
their 


=~ hool 


a meeting 
who share 
the public 
department can step in. 
accepted as only natural 


children 


Carry on in 


leave ~ hool 
adult life 


them with 


who 
what the school 
has taught great care, not 


Indeed. 


can these 


to mention great expense 


only as the children mature. 
interests be broadened and deepened. 


And the 


ests do 


extent to which these inter- 
adult 


criterion for judging 


continue, it years, is 
one importan 
the adequac y of the day school cur- 
riculum. In some Connecticut 


high school 


encouraged to continue 


com 
munities, graduates are 
their curricu- 
lar or extra-curricular interests in an 
evening adult education program, an 
experiment which is still in the trial 
stage. 


AIMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
terms. the 


general. and 


end of edu- 
adult 
self-direction. 
adult 
increase edu- 

Rather, the 
should be to 


learners to 


In broadest 
cation in educa- 
tion in 


It is 


particular, is 
that 
should not 


important education 
programs 
cational dependency. 
long-term objective 


issist adult increasingly 


assume responsibility for planning 
educational ex 
they 


a major responsibility 


and discover ing the 


periences and resources need 
For this reason 


of all 


~ hool 


adult education. 


and of public 


adult education in particular, 


to initiate educational 
groups, then 


they 


interest 


lead them to the point 


where can carry on under thei: 


own direction. The extent to which 


iny adult 


group is able to function 
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autonomously and maintain its in- 


period of 
by the 


terest after an initial 


stimulation and = assistance 
public se hool adult education depart- 
ment, is one important evidence of 


the SUCCESS of the public =f hools’ 


work. In 


tional 


educa- 
affiliated 
with or maintain relationships with 
other after 


some cases. these 


groups may become 


community groups start 
ing asa public =f hool adult educ ation 


class. 

Not all of these special 
particular responsibilities have 
fully 


responsibilities has, 


goals and 
been 
This clarification of 


however, pro- 


ac hie ved. 


duced closet ind more helpful work- 
ing relationships between the 
adult 


many 


public 


=f hool 


ind the 


education department 


other adult education 


igencies serving the community. 
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EDLCATION AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE IN TROPICAL AREAS. 
Margaret Read. London: Thomas 
Nelson Lid.. 


ix. 130. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERI 
ENCE. Robert Redfield. Pasadena, 
California. Fund for Adult Edu- 

1955. pp. Ol. 


and Sons. 


$2.00. 


1955. pp. 


cation, 


Research in the social sciences has. 


within the last decade. been char- 


acterized by an_ interdisciplinary 


approach. Education is no excep- 


tion. Two recent publications, both 
by distinguished anthropologists, 
apply specialized knowledge to edu- 
cational problems, with most valu- 


able 
Dr. Read, for 


of the Department of Education in 


results. 


many years head 
Tropical Areas, Institute of Educa- 
tion, University of London. has had 
Africa 
educational 


British 


( ollec tion 


extensive field experience in 
and has advised on 
Jamaica and 


Her book. a 


of papers prepared for various con 


problems in 
Honduras. 
ferences, government departments. 
and general audiences over the past 
ten years, sets education in its social 


context, as an anthropologist sees it: 


we ee recognize that the effect 


of education upon the nature and 


aims of our society should 


fold. 


of continuity, of 


be two- 
It should provide an element 
respect for and 
that the 
sum total of men’s experience may 


adherence to tradition. so 


not die with them but be handed 


on to their successors. It should also 
prepare the way for, introduce and 
sometimes induce, and incorporate 
within the fabric of 


change of many kinds. 


society, social 
. . We are 


setting in motion through out 


schools and what we teach in them 


forces of which we are only partly 
aware . education, whether good 


or bad. by whatever standard. 


whether adequate or inadequate, 


sets something in motion in the 
minds of men. in their relation with 
attitude to 


authority, in their desires and hopes 


their fellows, in their 
something which is unpredictable, 


unaccountable. almost  uncontroll- 


able.” 


Dr. Read is mainly concerned with 
Africa, to 
“culture 


relating this concept to 
the problems arising from 


contact”, the impact of western 
ideology, technology, and economic 
theory conveyed through educational 
channels, upon the people of Africa, 
until recently a “pre-literate” society. 
But while Africa is the example, the 
conclusions drawn are important 
and valid for education everywhere. 
well as for 


for adult education as 


the formal school system. And un- 
like some of her colleagues in the 


Read 


lucid, comprehensive English, singu- 


social sciences. Dr. writes in 


devoid of scholarly jargon. 


Professor of An- 
University of 
this 
more like a_ philosopher 


larly 


Dr. Redfield. 
thropology at the 
Chicago, reads, in pamphlet, 
than an 
three lectures, 
Fund for Adult 
attempt to answer the 


“What is 


Briefly, he defines education as “con- 


anthropologist. His 
delivered for the 
Education, 


question education?” 
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of life, 


part of it. on 


versation about the meaning 


sees 


as each 
behalf of 


primarily concerned, as is Dr. Read. 


some 


everyone . He is not 


with the impact of education upon 
a particular society, but rather with 
transformation 


the individual. inner 


brought about by education. He 
describes “the movement of the mind 
in the education of child or man... 
the outward impulse to explore 

the struggle on the road... the 


growth that results.” 


With this con eption of education. 
Redfield 


question of values. 


confronts — the 
lf. as he 
tains, “the great end is the growth 
of the self. the effort to know. 


good reason knowledge, the 


inevitably 


main- 


with 
and 
goods in their order.” then what are 
the goods? Social scientists in 
general, and anthropologists in par- 
wary of “value- 


tedfield makes his 


usually 
But 


position clear: 


ticular. are 


judgm« nts. 


“In every part of the world. 


among savages or civilized people. 
men and women 


postpone some 


material satisfactions for some _ re- 
In this, 
All peoples 
from the 


there is an 


mote moral or spiritual end. 
alike. 


desired 


all cultures are 
distinguish the 


desirable: everywhere 


order of goods that can be explored 


fully 


and he 


The 


to what 


more understood. 


differences of judgment as 


is better and what is worse. 
as between one man and another. or 
one tribe or nation and another. are 
they are not 


of course great. sut 


unlimited. Those who compare the 


customs of mankind are nowadays 
more and more inclined. I think. to 


recognize the wide and general simi- 


larities among the orderings of 
that 


peoples in all parts of the world. os Ans 


values have been reached by 


It is perhaps in this unequivocable 
statement of his position in regard 


that Redfield 


has, as an anthropologist of inter- 


to “cultural relativity’ 
national reputation, made his great- 
this 
series of lectures on education. While 


est contribution in particular 


interesting and provocative, his gen- 
outlook is that of 
Hutchins. to whom several references 


Nor 


discuss the practical help which an- 


eral similar to 


are made. does he set out to 


thropology, as a discipline, can give 
to education, in the of Dr. 


Read. 


manner 


Nevertheless. these two studies by 
eminent anthropologists are impor- 
indications of a trend in 


tant new 


educational research. which — sees 
function in 
of the best 


contemporary 


education as a_ vital 


society and thus worthy 


thought which social 


science can bring to bear upon it. 


E.W.L. 


IN QUEST OF 
Historical 


KNOWLEDGE: a 
Adult 


Grattan. 


Perspective on 
Education. C. Hartley 

New York: Association 
1955. pp. xiv, 337. $4.75. 
Mr. book is 


{ Historical Perspective on 


Press. 


subtitled. 
Adult 


In his preface he makes 


Grattan’s 


Education. 


but a few modest claims for his 
efforts. The reader 
Winston Churchill's 
he was reminded that Mr. 


that “Mr. 
deal to be 


remembers Sir 
remark—when 
Attlee was 
Attlee has 


modest 


a modest man 
a great about. 


This book has been eagerly awaited 
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knew that 


By any stand- 


by adult educators who 
it was in preparation. 
ard the 


outcome is disappointing. 


In Ouest ol Knowledge has four 
The first 
examination of five phases of West 


main parts. contains an 


civilization showing how each 
had its effect upon the 
adult 


carried on. 


ern 
form and 


education which 


These 
( yreek. 


Christian). 


amount of 
was stages art 


the preliterary, Roman. 


Medieval 


early 


(and and 
The points 


out that the tenor of the times deter- 


modern. author 
mines the attitude toward educating 
adults, that “a 


optimists 


fairly high and 


view of man and his 
potentialities is needed as a founda- 


The 


examines the 


education . 
part of the book 
British record. Mr. 


familiar 


tion for second 
Grattan has used 
material and. on the whole. 


treated it in a familiar 


The book. 
which takes up almost two-thirds of 
“The 
Here the author 
role of the 
universities, 


way. 


main section of the 


reserved for 


Story” 


its pages, is 
(American 
examines the lyceum. 
= hools. 
The 
final two chapters review the goals 
of adult 


basic 


Chautauqua, 
libraries. labor. education, etc. 


educators and outline its 


problems. 


What Mr. Grattan has attempted 


was very much needed. The histori- 


cal and philosophical roots of adult 
and 


worthy of study 


But he 


popular, perceptive treatment of his 


education are 
important. has attempted a 


subject and in this he has failed. 


This is 
book 


fairly expect an exhaustive treatment 


designed as a popular 


and we, therefore. could not 


But 


we do expect to find powers of syn- 


of any phase of the subject. 
thesis and perceptive thinking on the 
discussed. We find 
them. It is significant that the 
better knows the under 
discussion. the 
with the 


and general presentation. 


Neither Mr. 


Grattan’s judgment in other respects. 


issues don t 


one matter 
satisfied he is 
of facts 


less 
authors selection 


can we admire 


In one chapter he describes without 
work of 


and a few 


comment the educational 
Rotary, 
pages later apologizes for including 
the YMCA 
His treat- 
ment of the qualities required of a 


Kiwanis, etc., 
amongst educational 


agencies. rather fuzzy 
citizen is no 


Finally. his 


the libraries 


mature more praise- 


worthy. treatment of 


and of radio in their 
educational aspects are most inade- 
quate and his conclusions of ques- 


tionable judgment. 
One 
thing we expect of such a person is 
a book which Is 


Mr. Grattan is a generalist. 


well written and 
In this case we are 
The four main 
sections of the book. on the whole. 


The final 


well integrated. 


badly disappointed. 


stand as separate entities. 


chapter of observations might just 


as well have been published as a 
separate article, for all it 
what went before. 


drew on 


This book. of course. has its good 
The faults 


useful treatment of 


stand out 
this 
We can 


well use Mr. Grattan’s words about 


moments. 
because a 


subject is so badly needed. 


an earlier work to describe his own 
“a disappointing performance both 
as to the information and thinking”. 


GorvON R. SELMAN. 





ADULT LDI 
Kempfer. 
Book Company Ine., 
133. $6.60. 


he \ | LO N. Homer 
McGraw-Hill 


1955. pp. ix. 


Toronto: 


“Lifelong 


significant 


learning is the most 
idea of the 


Homer 


twentieth 
Kempfer 


this is 


century, declares 
in his opening sentence. If 
true. the publicly supported schools 
of the take a 


its cultivation. That this 


happening, be- 


nation must lead in 
will 
happen, indeed is 
comes more apparent every day 
United States. the United 


Kingdom, several countries in 


in the 
west 
ern Europe and also in Canada. In 
book, Dr. Kempfer is 
although not exclusively, 
with adult 
carried on by the publi 

No writer 
more experience of this field to draw 
Kempfer started with the 
Adult Education in New 


hefore five 


his new text 
primarily, 
concerned education as 


~ hool. 


in the United States has 


upon. 
Bureau of 
York State 


years exper lence, 


beginning 
as adult education 
specialist, with the Office of Educa- 
tion, in Washington. 


Kempfer’s book is a suitable intro- 
duction to the field. Sut its 
greatest use will be as handbook for 


whole 


the administrator. It reviews polic ies 


and describes practices, choosing its 
part of the 
It performs for the 


from 


States. 


examples 
L nited 


every 


administrator much the same 
Malcolm Knowles’ /n- 
{dult Education has done for 


school 
function as 
formal 
community 


voluntary agencies. 


little 


purpose Is 


There is 
book. Its 


the major issues 


now 


mind and temper of many 





Coming in April 


CRESTWOOD 
HEIGHTS 


American suburb 





A North 


{lexander 


by John R. Seeley, R. 
Sim and Elizabeth W. Loosley 


A penetrating study of how people 


live, raise their children, and com 


r 
pete so ially und economi ally in 


a well-known Canadian community 
wealth, 


$6.50 


whose name symbolises 


' 
success ind prestige 


UNIVERSITY OF 
rORONTO PRESS 








controversy in the 
not to debate 
laxing the 


who are 





adult education. lt 


does provide, what is much needed. 


writing about 


a sober. factual. balanced statement 


about what an adult educator needs 
to know and do if continuous learn- 


slogan. 


J.R.K. 


ing is to be more than a 


\ LAYMAN’S GLIDE TO EDUCA. 
TIONAL THEORY. Charles W. 
Coulter Richard 5S. 

Toronto: D. Van 


Company. 1955. pp. xi. 


? 
Riman- 


Nostrand 


159. $4.25. 


and 


OCZY. 


One can but applaud any attempt 


to bring coherence and lucidity to 


discussion of educational theory 


Those who are successful in assisting 
think 


ideas 


men and women to about 


important but subtle deserve 


sur praise, and ought not to be 





abused as vulgar popularizers 
fate their lot. 

jut if this book deserves “A” for 
effort, that is the 
Mr. 


in presenting economics to the lay- 


which is often 


best one can say. 
Rimanoczy has won some fame 
man, with what success this reviewer 
has no particular competence to say. 
Sut now he has moved into another 
field and one can only hope that he 


will soon return to economics. 


The book pretends to study “in- 
ventions of educational theories. con- 
of the conflict 
of educational theories and the tap- 


roots of 


troversies arising out 


various educational dis- 
putes,” It claims to be a guide-book 
by which all significant theories of 
learning may be examined. 

Alas. 
153 


ently 


what it turns out to be is 


pages of lecture notes, appar- 


prepared for aspiring peda- 


gogues. Now it is quite conceivable 
filled out and 
illuminated by the 
speer h of Dr. Coulter 
make a satisfactory college 

At least they probably harm 
no one, if well supplemented by other 
reading. But, laid out by Rimanoezy 
in one sentence paragraphs, they are 
about as intellectually stimulating 
and coherent as the set of old lecture 


that these notes when 
illustrated and 
mind and 
might 


course, 


notes one finds in an 


“Ancient Greek 


Education”  (in- 


sometimes 
abandoned trunk. 
Thinking About 
cluding the views on education of 
Plato, Aristotle) is dealt 
with in sixteen pages, Kant’s opinions 
occupy all of three pages, but 


William Holmes McGuffey, author of 


Socrates, 


_ @ 
a = hool reader. requires four and 


a half. 


One can have the utmost respect 


for the intelligence of the layman 
this book is and 
still hope that he does not fall into 


the hands of such a “guide”. 


for whom written 


J.R.K. 


MANLAL OF INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS. John P. Dean 
Alex Rosen. L niversity 
of Chicago Press, 
194. $3.75. 


and 
Chicago: 
1955. pp- Kill. 


In his foreword, President Charles 
S. Johnson of Fisk 


describes this manual as “a 


L niversity 
venture 
in the direction of making available 
for intergroup practitioners some of 
the tested 


scientists in 


observations of social 
direct 


situations.” Its 


applic ation to 
social authors. a 


sociologist and a_ social group 
worker, were involved in the Cornell 
University) studies in intergroup 
relations, and are attempting to apply 
the findings of these experiments. 
Their book is aimed particularly at 
the staffs of 


agencies where problems of preju- 


social or recreational 


dice, discrimination or segregation 


exist, either in the agency itself or 


in the community. 
The 


seven “propositions” for 


authors lay down twenty- 
the guid- 


in this field. All 


reasonable and 


ance of the worker 
of these seem 
iteal, 


results of considerable research. The 


prac- 


and are substantiated by the 


writers are biassed in favor of action 


as against exhortation, and make 


some about 


interesting 
the fallacies of 


prejudice as a substitute for action 


comments 


education against 


to end discrimination. 


Adult 


social 


teachers and 


find 


educationists. 


workers should this a 
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handbook. it 


deals with these problems only on a 


useful L nfortunately. 


psychologis al. or at times a pseudo- 
level. There 


attempt to analyze the causes of dis- 
its 


son iologi« al. Is no 


crimination. o1 wider social im 


plications. Discrimination against 
the Negro people is lumped together 
with 


other 


and 
minorities. which 
hec the 
publication of Professor Cox's Caste, 
Class and *Race lt 
of American social science and social 
yroup work that 


if} 


prejudice against Jewish 


a position 


has ome untenable since 


characteristic 


solutions are pre 


sented terms of manipulation ot 
albeit with 


world 


individuals, 
thie 
\\ 


froups and 


the best intentions in 


LAWSON 


FREEDOM IN 
EDLCATION 


Chicago. 


AGRICLLTURAI 
Charles M. Hardin 
of 
of 


xvill. 275, $4.50. 


University Chicago 


(| niversity Toronto 


1955. pp. 


Press 


Press) 


The problem of academic freedom 

teaching will, un- 
doubtedly In the 
field of agricultural education. which 
is the subject of this book, the prob 
lem is likely to be particularly acute. 
this 


the first place, agricultural education 


and resear©re h 


. always be with us 


The reasons for 


are obvious. In 


and research normally are dependent 


upon public funds. This creates prob- 


lems tackles 
which have political overtones. And 
in the second place, the work of the 


agricultural scientist will commonly 


when research issues 


have significant implications for vari- 
When 


terests are disturbed by research find- 


ous interest groups. such in- 


ings, their reaction may well be (and, 


as this book shows. all too frequently, 
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has been) an attempt to suppress such 
research. Though it is true that the 
work of the agricultural economist 
or rural sociologist is most likely to 
encounter this type of opposition, the 
physical scientist would be foolish to 
himself from the 
of “thought 


consider immune 


possibilities suf h 


control”. 
It 
that 


scientist 


this 


study of 
Hardin, politic al 
the ol 
Chicago, has addressed himself. The 
Higher 


Education sponsored Professor Har 


to the 
Professor 


is 


matter 


with L niversity 


Commission on Financing 


din’s study. Though the problem is 
dealt with entirely in terms of United 
States experience, Canadian adminis- 
trators, teachers and public ofhcials 
will want to read this book with care 
consider its 


ne 


ind findings with con- 
to doubt that 


the issues raised by Professor Hardin 


cern is inclined 


are confined to an area south of the 
LS. border. It would seem to be in- 
that 


“public 


resear¢ h moves 
field, 


will be stepped on. In this connection 


evitable when 


into the policy” toes 
it is encouraging to report Hardin's 
that “if attack 
made upon freedom of research and 


if the be 


and aggressor 


verdict an overt 


Is 


education and issue 


the 
identified. a formidable body 


can 
squarely raised 
clearly 
of public opinion will often rally be- 


hind the college”. 


The present reviewer finds alarm 
ing the situation described by Hardin 
in which “social scientists were fre- 
quently held in suspicion by the other 
branch” of science, presumably be- 
cause the physical scientist was more 


“mutual distrust” (Har- 


rarely involved in controversy. 


view of this 





din’s term) the following rather long 
quotation is in order. “If pressures 
come from many sources, they can 
be directed at physical and biological 
scientists as 


well as at economists. 


Illustrations are at hand of the in- 


volvement of soil science, plant and 


animal pathology, genetics, animal 
husbandry, agronomy, and engineer- 
ing in politics. It is useless, however, 
to try to accumulate evidence enough 
to convince physical and biological 
scientists that self-interest urges them 
to cast their lot with social scientists. 
There remains the moral appeal to all 
scientists to stand together in defense 
of academic freedom” (italics are the 
author's). 


To summarize: an important book 
which merits the close attention of 
all those 


dom in 


anxious to free- 


maintain 
research and education. in 
agricultural and other subjects. 


James P. Carrns. 


WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCA-. 
TION; Handbook of Educational 
Organization and Statistics. Paris: 
Unesco, 1955. $14.00. 


First published in 1952 
World Handbook of 
Organization 
World Survey 


as the 
Educational 
and Statistics, the 
of Education, in a 
greatly expanded form, and in Eng- 
lish and French, will be published, 
it is hoped, at three-yearly intervals 
in future. The result of collaboration 
the 


of Unesco’s member states and the 


between educational authorities 


Unesco Secretariat, this publication 


“should bring a contribution to 


comparative education not only 


by marshalling a large amount of 
material which is difficult of access. 
but particularly by posing problems 
and by serving as a base for more 
intensive analysis and synthesis.” 


the 
state of educational affairs, and the 


A global survey of present 
discussion of the problem involved 


in comparative description and 


statistical reporting of educational 
systems comprise the three intro- 
ductory chapters. The bulk of the 
report is given over to 194 separate 
sections of the countries and terri- 


tories. constructed on a 


common 


pattern to facilitate comparative 
Within the 


falls uniform 
headings. such as legal basis, ad- 


studies. each section, 


material under 


ministration, finance and _ organi- 
zation, adult and fundamental edu- 
cation, school health service, trends 
and problems. A_ bibliography, to- 
gether with statistical tables listing 
number 


of schools. distribution of 


pupils by age, class and sex, and 
education 


About half 


the national chapters contain a short 


public expenditure on 


complete each section. 
glossary of terms; for purposes of 
comparison these national glossaries 
are drawn together at the end, in 
five units, covering terms from pre- 
This 


and well docu- 


primary to teacher training. 
is indeed a valuable 


mented study. 


D. J. 1. 





“THE ANTIGONISH WAY”: 
taining the full text of nine special 
Professors of st. 


Anti- 


con- 


addresses by 
Xavier 
! N.S.. delivered over the 
‘BC Trans-Canada Network, dur- 
ing the Fall of 1955. 
Radio League of St. 


1955. pp. 47. 


Francis University. 


0 Lish. 


Toronto: 


Michael. 


This series of radio addresses sel 


the extension program of St. Francis 
Xavier 
and philosophical context. The first 
“the 
university in the history of Western 


University in its religious 


four talks discuss role 
civilization; its responsibility for the 
preservation of the basic spiritual 


values in our heritage; its obliga- 
tion to present the sum total of truth 
(Arts and its 
task in the complete formation of the 


student.” 


in the and Sciences: 


However, it is the following fou 
which are 
adult 
Founding of the 

The Antigonish 
Philosophy: The 
lts Program and Techniques: and 
The 


Vor ement. 


addresses particularly 

The 
Vove- 
Way Its 


{ntigonish Way 


valuable for education: 
{ntigonish 


ment: 


Influence of the Antigonish 


form. 
up-to-date. 


Here. in com ise 


the reade! finds an 
thoughtful description of the exten- 
work carried on today by St. 
Xavier. The 
are impressive and it is evident that 
the spirit of Father Tompkins and 
Father Cody 


sion 


Francis achievements 


still remains. 


of the 
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SURVEYING THE ARTs: 


Conduct a Community 


How to 
Arts Sur- 
vey. Ina Bacon and Ingrid Kilde- 
New York: 


the Junior 


gaard. Association of 


Leagues of America, 


Inc., 1955. pp. 51. 


This simple, concise, and beauti- 
fully produced pamphlet sets forth 
its purpose as follows: “Applying 
community survey techniques to the 
relatively 


arts is a recent develop- 


ment in community planning. The 
first comprehensive community arts 


North 


Junior 


survey made in {merica was 


League ol 
1946.” In this 
other communi- 


sponsored by the 
Vancouver, B.C. in 
city. and 
detailed 


has since been obtained for a specifi 


Canadian 


ties when arts information 


reason. the results have invariably 


heen productive. 


{rts 
to supply both general and specific 


“Surveying the is designed 


information for com- 
surveys in the that 
fruitful can be 
taken. The authors hope that this 


( onduc ting 


munity arts so 


intelligent. action 


publication will assist Junior Leagues 


and other organizations to extend 


the arts frontiers in their communi- 


ties. 





JPC FILM EVALUATIONS 

The Canadian Film Institute 
has a limited number of these 
still available at a special price 
of $5.00 per set. Please order 
from the Institute. 142 Sparks 
Street. Ottawa. 

















ilms 











APPOINTMENT WITH YOUTH 
Films. 16 mm. b. & w. 


Crawley 


, 
1) mins 


Designed primarily to aid in the 


recruitment of teachers. this is a 


film—but it could have been 


good 
better. Through flash-back, a number 
of expel! ences in one teac her's careet 
illustrate some of the profession's 
fulfilments As a 


symbol. presumably, of the profes 


this 


challenges and 


sional, teacher passes through 


the one-roomed school. to further 


study at the university and teachers 





Now available 





St udy 
Abroad 


Vil of 


guide 


this annual 


contains de- 


Volume 
| nesco 
tailed information on over 
50,000 awards offered im 1955- 
56 by educa- 
the 
world, and indicates the prob- 


cultural and 


tional bodies all over 


able availability of awards in 
1956-57. 
705 pages $2.00 


UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO PRESS 











college, to the high school and finally 
to job and career counselling. The 
conflict semi- 


within a_ teen-aged 


delinquent boy and the teacher's 
success with the problem is treated 


film 


the counsellor preparing to discuss 


in detail; the concludes with 
with the boy his chances of becoming 


a good teacher. 


The film. rather too long. is well- 


directed and expertly mounted. 
Further cutting. however. would have 
improved the pace and strengthened 
the over-all impact. Even in a short 
and pragmatic film, one should not 
discount the advantages of the 


dramatic peak: here, excellent 
material demands © better script and 
a more dramatic treatment. If people 
and personal relationships constitute 
the subject. it is a well to make both 
fully credible. What a this 


has to say is less important than how 


film as 
it says it; the characters (fairly well 
acted) spell out the often-told story, 
instead of portraying it implicitly 
and thereby extending the message 
more vividly. The conclusion, in a 
“what's your opinion” key, | thought 
structure, 


weakened the dramatic 


although that may not necessarily 


lessen the film’s usefulness. 
As imaginative and able producers, 
Films 


ation in their crities of the very best. 


Crawley deserve the expect- 


and consequently their products 
should be viewed with that criteria 
in mind. I think, however, that Ap- 
pointment With Youth is an inter- 
esting and valuable film, and will 
reward its audiences. 


D. J. 1. 





MATERIALS FOR THE FOREIGN- 
BORN 
“Needs of 
women have long been a concern of 
the New York Publi Dur- 
ing the immigrations in the 
this 


libraries were second homes to those 


foreign-born men and 
Library. 
greal 
century. branch 


early part of 


who eagerly sought to learn through 
books the 


history of 


language, customs, and 


their adopted country. 
"30's "40's 
thousands of the uprooted Europeans 
thronging into New York made the 


public library thei 


Again in the early and 


first port of call 
in the effort to adjust to a new land. 
More recently the reading needs of 

the 
Rican 


citizens of 
States the Puerto 


have made themselves felt. 


foreign-speaking 

L nited 

migrants 
“Over 


special branch library was established 


twenty-five years 


ago a 
to serve teachers. primarily those in 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


When Ann 


on behalf of the Committee on 


in a variety of ways. 
Cass. 
Education of the Foreign-Born. sug- 
gested the materials center as a co- 
operative venture between the Com- 
and The New York Public 
Library. extension of the services of 
the Teachers into this field 


seemed logical is well as 


“Plans took 


leachers Library 


mittes 


| ibrar y 
necessary. 
quickly. The 


would prov ide a 


form 


spacious alcove in its attractive new 
Donnell quarters bring together per 
tinent hitherto 


throughout the branch library svstem. 


materials scattered 





Notes 








including a display of books appear- 
ing in the Library publication, Easy 
Adults. 


materials 


Reading for buy additional 


new available through 
ordinary book trade channels, classify 


keep 


them as a reference collection for use 


and arrange materials, and 
in the Library by any persons inter- 
ested in the teaching of foreign-born 


adults. 


“The Committee, on its part, would 
act in an advisory capacity in the 
setting up and development of the 
Center, in the promotion of its use 
and, most important, in the acquisi- 
tion of the exceedingly valuable but 
elusive unpublished material that is 
so hard to come by. 


“The 
veniently located on 
of the Donnell Branch 
Library on 53rd Street just west of 
Fifth Avenue, New York.” 

From “Aids for teachers 

adults. 
of the 
1956. and 
National 
School 


D.« 


Teachers’ Library is con- 
the third floor 


Regional 


and 

Helps for teachers 
foreign-born’, February, 
published by the 
Public 


W ashington 


Association of 


Educators. 


CFA CEREMONIES FOR 
STRATFORD? 

“With Toronto now the headquar- 
ters of the Canadian Film Awards, it 
is likely that the next award 
monies will be held in Stratford 


annual Shakespearean 


ceTe- 


during the 


Festival there. Canadian Film 





Awards is jointly sponsored by the 
Canada Foundation, Canadian Asso- 
for Adult Education and the 
Film Institute. The 
pose of the awards is to encourage 
standards of film making in 
public attention to 


clation 
Canadian pur- 
high 
Canada, to direct 
films which are made in Canada and 
to provide public recognition for the 
achievements of Canadian film 
makers. Television has brought new 
the field 


greater competition should produce 


film producers into and 


outstanding results. 


“The Management Committee for 
the forthcoming competition consists 
of three representatives from each of 
plus 


the sponsoring organizations. 


seven technical advisers, who are 
associated with the film-making in- 
dustry They 
J. Roby Kidd, Lester Sugarman and 
H. G. Kettle, representing the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 


tion; Charles Topshee, Mrs. Dorothy 


in Canada. include Dr. 


Burritt and Carl French, representing 
the Canadian Film Institute; and 
Walter B. Herbert, Robert Fairfield 
and Ralph Foster, representing the 
Foundation. Dea- 
con, Allen, H. P. Brown. 
Quentin Brown, Miss Mary Jolliffe. 
 & 3 Walker T. 


are the members. 


Canada Vaughan 


Leslie 
Tweedie and 
Lynch advisory 


Virs. G. 


petition manager. 


Myers was appointed com- 


“The adjudicators, in making the 
awards, will assess the overall effec- 
They will take 
into account such factors as the aim 
of the film, how 
quality of 


tiveness of the film. 


well it is achieved. 


editing, script, photog- 


raphy, sound track, titles, animation, 


music, etc. 


Special awards for outstanding 
achievement in the motion picture 
field outside of the stated categories 
are also given.” 

Canadian Film Weekly, 


January 18. 1956. 


SHARPEN THAT SHOVEL 

You don't need to go to Jericho 
to try your hand at archaeology. 
The University of Western 
Summer School of Indian 
logy will be held from July 2 to 14 
at Penetanguishene, Ontario, 90 Miles 
North of Toronto. on the southern 
shores of Georgian Bay. The school 
will be under the direction of Mr. 
Wilfred Jury, Curator of the Museum 
of Indian Archaeology, University 
of Western Ontario. London. 


Ontario 
Archaeo- 


This course is designed for any 


person interested in the historic or 
prehistoric past of our country and 
for students of Canadian History 
who wish to pursue their historical 


field 


habitations 


research in the where actual 


evidence of early may 
be traced, and where tools, imple- 
and ornaments of 


ments. weapons. 


age 
they appear in position in the soil. 
the 
techniques of field work, and in the 


another may be examined as 


Instruction will be given in 


identification and classification of 


specimens. 
The major portion of the session 


is spent in the field, surveying a site, 


mapping and charting, keeping the 
field 
actual 


and other records, and 


“digging or 
period of each day will be set aside 
for the the 
with materials 


notes 


trowelling. A 


identification of finds 


discussions on the 
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from which tools and utensils have 
method of 


manufacturing, and their use. 


been made. the their 


Lectures will be on subjects that 
relate to the history of man on this 


continent and in this area _parti- 
cularly. Maps of early explorers and 
the writings of first European tra- 


vellers in Canada will be studied. 


Actual participation in the manual 
arts and crafts of the Indian at the 
reconstructed Huron Indian Village 
at Little Lake Park, Midland, will be 
a part of the curriculum. The student 
will thus become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the everyday tasks 
of the 


in general. 


Indian and his way of life 


The headquarters of the Summer 


School of Indian Archaeology will 
be the Officers’ Quarters Museum at 
the old Military Naval Esta- 
blishment at Penetanguishene, built 


in 1830. 


The fee for the two-week summer 
$10.00. 


and 


course is Living accom- 


modation may be arranged in 
Penetanguishene homes at $15.00 a 
at the Brulé Hotel. There 
is also a camping park nearby. The 
clothes 


days. 


week. or 


weather is variable. Sport 


for warm and_ cool and 
practical shoes are recommended for 
field Students 


16 years of age. 


work. must be over 


Applications must be sent to Mr. 
Wilfrid 
Archaeology, the 


Jury. Museum of Indian 
University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ont., and 
after May 1, at 


Ontario. 


Penetanguishene, 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELLING 
The American Institute of Family 
Relations that its ninth 
annual summer workshop will be 
held 
adopted last year, of conducting the 
Workshop as a unit, 
proved so successful that it has be- 
This 


adequate 


announces 
August 6-18, 1956. The plan, 
two-week 


come a permanent policy. 


makes possible a more 


study of the practical aspects of 


counselling. Several new features 


have been added, including open 
forums in which all registrants may 
participate, and “free periods” for 
conferences with faculty members, 
group meetings, or research. 
Mornings will, as in the past, be 
devoted to brief 


and dis- 


cussions; afternoons will be occupied 


lectures 


laboratory 
group 
counselling. Teachers, social workers, 


with practical work in 


groups, open forums, and 
youth-group leaders, clergymen, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, probation officers, 
public health nurses, and others who 


are called upon to help those in 


difficulty will find in this workshop 
valuable aids and new 


methods for 
increasing the effectiveness of their 
services. 

Each workshop member may re- 
ceive an analysis of his or her own 
personality by the Johnson Tempera- 
ment Analysis. Free literature will be 
available, the resources of the library 
and all the facilities of the Institute 
will be open to participants. 

Early registration is urged, since 
the number accepted is limited to 50. 
The fee for the entire two weeks is 
only $50.00. For further information 
write The Institute of 
Family Relations, 5287 Sunset Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 27, California. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
@mMr. H. 


signed in January from the post of 


Bramwell Chandler re- 
Provincial Librarian and Director of 
the Visual Adult Education 
Branch of the P.E.1. Department of 
Education to become District Officer 
of the National Film 


province. Previous to his 


and 


Board in the 
new 
appointment, Mr. Chandler had been 
Regional Agent for the Board. Dur- 
ing his administration of the Provin- 
Vir. 
continued the work begun by 
Nora Bateson, 
facilities. Last year the system cir- 
culated 300,000 volumes and reached 
almost 


Chandler 
Miss 


up library 


cial library system. 


building 
yuilding 


every rural school in the 
island province 


Miss 


assistant 


formerly 
P.E.1. 
Libraries, has been appointed Pro- 
vincial Librarian, Mr. 
Chandler. A graduate of Prince of 
Wales College in Charlottetown, Dal- 
and the Pratt In- 
School, Miss Cullen 
with the P.E.L. 
Libraries since 1936, except for two 
(1946-1948) with the Nova 
Regional Libraries Commis- 
sion. She is a editor of # 


ULA Bulletin 


Dorothy Cullen. 
librarian of the 


succeeding 


housie University 
stitute Library 


has been associated 
years 
Scotia 


former 


® Canada’s federal 
National Film 


chairman for the 


film agency. the 
Board. 
first 
existence. He is Dr. 
Montreal appointed by J. W. 
Pickersgill, Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, to advise Dr. A. W. 
National Film Com 


missioner, on the production ot 


has a vice 
time in its 


Léon Lor tie, 


Trueman, the 


French-language films and to act in 


the latter's frequent absence from 


Ottawa. Dr. Lortie. 56. who will act 
as a consultant. has been since 1953 
a member of the nine-man Board of 
Governors, which is subject to the 
Mr. Pickersgill. The 


Board is made up of four members 


direction of 


from public service and five repre- 


senting various geographical regions. 

Dr. Lortie is well known in Cana- 
dian university circles. He was edu- 
cated at St. Mary’s College and the 
Montreal and 
pleted his studies at the University 
of Paris and Cornell University. He 


University of com- 


is the holder of an honorary degree 
from the University of 
Dr. Lortie is director of the 
Extension Department of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal and a member of the 
Montreal City Council. 
merly professor of inorganic chemis- 


in science 


Ottawa. 


He was for- 


try and the history of science at the 
University of Montreal. He was 
president of the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry in 1942 1943 
president of the French-Canadian 
Association for the 

1948 and 


and and 


Advancement of 


Science in 1949. 


CANADIAN BOOK WEEK 

Dr. Frank Stiling, President of 
Authors Association, 
Book Week will be 
celebrated this year from April 14th 
to 21st, and that Joe Holliday, author 
of the Dale of the V ounted 
books, has accepted the post of Book 
Week Chairman. Mr. Holliday 


editor for the Imperial Oil Company 


the Canadian 


announces that 


Is an 


of Canada and editor 
DIAN AUTHOR & 
last Book Week 
ducted under 
November of 


standing success. 


of the CANa- 
The 


con- 


,;00K MAN, 


which was 


his chairmanship in 
1954 


was an out- 


j00 
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The University of British Columbia 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 3— August 18, 1956 
EXTENSION COURSES IN THE ARTS: 


*Acting Specia) Courses in Concert Literature 
*Administration of Community Leader- Painting 
Adult Education ship and in Pre-School Sculpture 
Directing Education Ceramics 
Speech *Methods of Teaching Metalwork 
Stagecrafts Drama in Schools Children’s Art 
Lighting and Singing for Opera *Creative Writing 
Scenic Design and Lieder *Art in Education 


(* Credit Courses) 


Guest Lecturers include: Sir Herbert Read, Alexander Archipenko, Nicholas 
Golds hmidt, Aksel Sx hiotz, Hans Bus« h, Konrad Sadowsk 1, [ Jonal Stuart 
Wilson, Roby Kidd, Lister Sinclair, William Blatz, Helmut Blume 


For Information and Calendar write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


The University of British Columbia 
VANCOUVER 8, B.C. 








School of Community CAMP LAQUEMAC Centre d’éducation 
Programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University and Université Laval 


August 17th to August 27th, 1956 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and Com 


munity W ork The iims ind purposes or! Adult Education will be considered 
in morning presentations and discussions Afternoon skill sessions will feature 
the “tools of dem organization” group discussion, committee work 
parliament iry f{ vcedure, the use of film and the t li of Community musi 


It Education 
Enrolment limited to 100 people 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. Avison Napoléon LeBlanc 


Adult Education Service Centre de Culture Populaire 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculte des sciences sociales 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. Universite Laval, Québec 




















PUTTING WORDS TO WORK 


Effective Group Discussion 


A new manual published by The 
Canadian Association For Adult 
Education, 113 St. George St, 
Toronto — Artist, Carter B. Storr 


Single copy 50 cents = 
Ten copies, or more, 
35 cents 











